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T promote the welfare of children and youth in home, 


school, church, and community. 


T raise the standards of home life. 


7. secure adequate laws for the care and protection of 


children and youth. 


= bring into closer relation the home and the school 
that parents and teachers may cooperate intelligently in 


the training of the child. 


ye develop between educators and the general public 
such united efforts as will secure for every child the 


highest advantages in physical, mental, social, and spir- 


itual education. 
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Bring in, we pray, the glorious dav © help us banish pride and wrong, 
When battle cries are stilled; Which since the world began 

When bitter strife is swept awap Have marred its peace; help us mare strong 
And hearts with love are filled. The brotherhood of man. 


— CHARLES H. RICHARDS 











The President Message 


All the Bells on Zarth Shall Ring 


CE more, this time in the midst of war, we turn our thoughts to Christmas—a 

day that has become so overladen with competitive giving and the tinsel of 

trivial values that some of us have quite forgotten it is the birthday of the King 

of Kings we celebrate. He who enthroned kindness, love, and justice above 
everything else cannot be fitly remembered until we have recaptured the inner spirit and 
meaning of His day. 

War has a way of bringing us face to face with fundamentals. Brought to a pause by its 
elemental demands, we learn to recognize the things that have lasting value, and, recog- 
nizing them, we give them their due at last. 

In my part of the country, outdoor illumination and gaily lighted windows must give 
way to the mandatory dimout. But there need be no dimout here, or anywhere else in the 
United States, of kind deeds, friendly greetings, family gatherings, Christmas caroling. 


HRISTMAS will be a difficult day for our sons, brothers, and husbands—yes, and our 
daughters too—in the armed forces abroad. We have long since posted the letters 
that will greet them on the holiday, but each of them will be eagerly awaiting the sequel—a 
letter that tells all about the day at home. They want to know the little intimate things: 
what we did on Christmas Eve, who called on Christmas Day. They want to hear about 
the carolers who sang beneath the window, about the bits of nonsense and the laughter 
around the holly-decked fireplace. They want to be able to remember, as though they had 
been here, all the merriment and kindness that made the day happy and memorable. 
For Christmas, after all, is not only a day of hallowed commemoration; it is a day for 
making stronger the spiritual ties that bind the family together always, obliterating time 
and space. It is a day for matching our life purposes with the patterns of brotherly love 
that Jesus of Nazareth bequeathed us. The meaning of Christmas is the meaning of 
Christianity. When they understand this, right-thinking men and women the world over 
will unite to put down the forces of evil and create a peace in which the joyful spirit of 
brotherhood that reigns on Christmas Day will linger in blessing on the whole year’s round. 


President, 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
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The ~42 Cid Shelter 


WINIFRED E. BAIN 





© Ewing Galloway 


moo and bellow at ten o’clock. I started immegj. 

ately to collect the minimum essentials of lif, 
preparatory to taking flight to the A.R.P. shelte 
which in our apartment house is in the corridor on the 
fourth floor. Glasses; they were easy—I’d been reaq. 
ing. Watch, on the shelf over the kitchen sink where 
I’d washed the supper dishes. Purse—oh yes, on the 
davenport, where I’d thrown it when I came in after 
work. Flashlight—always on the bedside table. What, 
no? Oh yes, on the lower shelf. Coat—not in the closet? 
Where did I put it? All right, on the bed. Lights out, 

At the door I realized I’d had a very light supper, | 
was starving hungry. What if this alarm meant the reg] 
thing? What if I had to go out on emergency service? 
Here I was an able-bodied woman, but I’d do better if 
stoked with good calories. The second signal hadn't 
sounded. In the split second before it did, I made a 
sandwich and wrapped it with a stalk of celery (green 
raw vegetables being an American dietary essential) 
and put it in my coat pocket. Again at the door | 
sighted my shoes. No marked emergency service could 
be given humanity in mules. The flashlight helped me 
find my “English walkers” just as the second alarm 
sounded, and in a stolen last moment I found a warm 
beret on the top shelf. Out of breath, I thumped the 
“English walkers” down the back stairs to the fourth 
floor corridor. 

My neighbors were not all there when I arrived. A 
soldier and a sailor, complete with girl friends, came 
in after I did. That was some comfort later. But at the 
time I was awkward and self-conscious. There wasn't 
a chair to sit on. I should either have to stand or squat 
on the floor like a squaw. But even squaws, I thought, 
have warm fur rugs. A nice man who lives on the 
fourth floor brought me a chair, and then I saw my 
companions. 

There in the dimmest end of the corridor were my 


N= many nights ago the air raid siren began ty 





HE use of the air raid shelter marks a new depar 
ture in safety practices for Americans. Can the 


American mind, resourceful and ingenious as it is, dis 


cover in this emergency institution a positive opportul: | 


ity for personal development? The author of this article, 
which is the fourth in the study course “Babies in War 
time,” believes that it can. Cooperation, mutual serv 
ice, and a fine neighborly spirit approaching that of our 
pioneer forefathers may well emerge from the hour 
we shall spend together in retirement from danget 
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next-door neighbors, Mr. and Mrs. Baker, with 
Sammy, all quiet and settled. Sammy was in his 
folding rubber bathtub, of all things; not im- 
mersed, of course; just snug and asleep, tucked in 
blankets as warm and secure as if he were in his 
own little bed. Beside him was his basket of sup- 
plies. I could make out cans of sifted vegetables, 
milk, and possibly all sorts of other vitamins, min- 
erals, and calories; diapers and soap, evidence of 
a pathetic faith in an uninterrupted water supply. 
Mrs. Baker had a blanket over her arm. She and 
Sammy’s father were sitting on folding camp 
chairs. (How had they carried all that equipment 
and got it transported to the shelter so quickly?) 
They were talking to Joan’s mother, who was 
sitting on a stout little suitcase. Joan was the 
best-known resident of the house. Mornings she 
toddled all over the place in an abbreviated dress 
with a pink bow on her head and a smile on her 
face. Tonight she had none of these things. In her 
teddy bear sleeping suit she sat heavy-eyed and 
silent on her mother’s lap—no pink bow; no smile. 
But she had a string of wooden beads in her hand. 
Everyone spoke to Joan; the soldier, the sailor, 
the girl friends, the young married couple, the 
nice man who supplied chairs, and I. Joan didn’t 
answer, but she slipped her beads round and 
round on the string. 

The siren assumed a sustained wail. Click, click, 
went Joan’s wooden beads. No one seemed to have 
anything much to do except the soldier and sailor 

.With their girl friends and Joan with her beads 
click-clicking ceaselessly. 

“Sure, we have to stay,” said Mr. Baker, shift- 
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ing in his folding chair. “It may be the real thing, 
and even if it isn’t, the ‘super’ has spent a lot of 
time taking air raid courses. The least we can do 
is to follow orders.” 

Wail, wail, continued the siren; click, click, 
went Joan’s beads. Everything else quieted down. 
Then quite suddenly came the all-clear signal. 


M*: BAKER calmly collected Sammy on one arm 
and the folding bath tub on the other. Mr. 
Baker took the supply basket, the camp chairs, and 
the blanket. Joan’s mother 
put Joan over one shoulder 

and took the suitcase in the ’ A 

other hand. Joan clutched Ww “« w 
her beads. I followed up the 

stairs in my “English walk- a 

ers,” carrying purse, watch, 

and flashlight with sand- 
wich and stalk of celery 
still in my pocket, wonder- 
ing how I could have made 
it out to be loaves and fishes had we really been 
evicted for the night. 

Indeed, I was very humble when I compared 
my own preparations with those of the parents of 
Sammy and Joan. Mrs. Baker told me that she and 
her husband had planned together what they 
would need for an emergency and had assembled 
all the necessities where they could be snatched 
up in an instant. “Better to snatch up a basket of 
provisions than a baby who needs to be handled 
as calmly and normally as possible,” she said. “We 
both had a good laugh when we thought of taking 
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his rubber bath for a bed. But it works very well,” 
she added. “It keeps him up out of drafts in a good 
comfortable sleeping position and relieves us of 
holding him.” 

Joan’s mother too had provided warm clothing 
and a soft wool blanket in her suitcase to supple- 
ment the little sleeping suit. There were also an 
extra toy, a picture book, a first aid kit, a box of 
graham crackers, and a few provisions in cans. 
“Tt’s about all I can carry,” she said as we reached 
the top of the last flight of stairs. ‘““The beads just 
happen to have a magic effect on Joan, and for 
this reason they are always kept hanging ready 
on the head of the bed.” 

Preparations for physical care and diversion 
are important not only for meeting possible emer- 
gencies but for maintaining the peace of mind of 
both parents and children. The preparation of the 
shelter itself is quite as important, for the same 
reasons. Ingenuity has been shown all over the 
world in providing places where people can take 
shelter with a minimum of exposure to possible 
devastation. Situations vary markedly, and shel- 
ters have been quite as varied, although each con- 
forms in general to the specifications set by the 
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OCD. In some places each family has had to pro- 
vide its own shelter. In others the program has 
been marked by cooperation between families and 
community agencies, which in itself is a morale- 
sustaining state of affairs. For instance, neigh- 
bors who previously hadn’t known each other have 
held repeated district meetings to plan with their 
wardens how best to provide for all the residents 
in given areas. Then, becoming acquainted, they 
have established trust in each other, arranging 
congregating centers and even providing house 
keys to members of the group so that there may 
be complete freedom of movement. 

Whatever the arrangement, it is important for 
the mental security of both children and parents 
that the course of action be well understood. 
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eg are the major cooperating agency active 

in the care of children. After a bad start, they 
too have adapted their programs to existing condi. 
tions, finding shelters for safety either within the 
school or in more substantial places nearby, ang 
conducting drills frequently and unostentatiously 
to give children a feeling that it is a usual anq 
normal procedure to retire to them. In many 
places children are already quite accustomed to 
wearing identification tags. Some know, too, just 
what house they are to be taken to if they need to 
be removed from the school when their parents 
are not at home. 

It is generally well established that such prep. 
arations and the incorporation of emergency pro. 
cedures into the normal lives of children are more 
important than keeping the youngsters in the dark 
about what is going on or providing diverting en- 
tertainment while in the shelter. Important as it 
may be to see that the toddler has a comforting 
toy, such as Joan’s string of beads, or that the 
older child has something to do that will relieve 
the tedium of a period spent in cramped quarters, 
it is still more important to make these precau- 
tions habitual and normal. 

From experience with children evacuated from 
war-torn areas, it appears that they maintain a 
better poise when they are facing danger in the 
familiar, secure company of their families than 
when they are taken to places of less exposure 
with strangers. Children appear to be able to meet 
horrors better than we supposed. 

This does not mean that we need go into elab- 
orate discussions with young children on the sub- 
ject of the horrors of war and what air raids are 
like. As yet, fortunately, we don’t know all the 
details ourselves. But it is important that we 
share our preparations with our children in the 
most poised and simple way possible. 

Although there is a deeper and more sustaining 
value in the air raid shelter than mere entertain- 
ment, it is important, too, that active youngsters 
have some familiar toys and activities to give 
them security in the new experience and to speed 
the tedious waiting. Many teachers tell stories to 
the children, sing songs, and play little quiet 
games, such as “I Spy,” “Here’s a Ball for Baby,” 
and the like. In some schools parents have asked 
that teachers give them a course in which they 
may learn such things to use at home. 

A little story of an English child gives us con- 
fidence in the stability of our own children in the 
face of emergency. A mother, eager to divert her 
child during an actual raid, was tensely reading 


him a story. “Keep still, mummy, please,” said 


the child. “I want to hear the bombs.” 
Let us too be prepared and then, if need be, take 
it in our stride. 
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JAMES CLARKE 


morning. We go with the Joneses, who 

are allowed enough gasoline for the trip 
into Washington because they carry us. I go to 
the War Savings Staff of the Treasury. McGuffy 
(nee Dana) goes to nursery school. 

He is just turned two and has been in school 
for six months. He comes home in a taxi, and the 
driver is usually a stranger. This was a little hard 
on McGuffy at first, for he is still a baby and had 
just been uprooted from the home he had known, 
left with friends while his mother was in the 
hospital, moved to a strange city and faced with 
an entirely new set of circumstances. 

This is McGuffy’s present share in the war. It 
was necessary to put him in school at once because 
he has the makings of a Commando, and his 
mother—who is far from strong—had neither 
time nor strength to keep him from practicing 
such arts as eye-gouging on his baby sister. 

His mother has no help; there is none to be had 
in Washington for families with young children, 
and we are far from relatives and friends. She 
often works from 6 a.m. to midnight, in a house 
that is pleasant enough but leaks like a sieve and 
has unpredictable equipment. It was the only one 
we could find, and we are glad to have it. But 
We fear a winter of fuel rationing with a furnace 
that has a long career as an oil-hog behind it. 


Yee and I go off to war at 7:45 every 
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Joanna, at seven, has more tasks to do than she 
would otherwise be given. Perhaps this is good 
for her. But the pressure of work makes neces- 
sary a discipline that is too severe. I do not see 
any help for it. This is war. Even the baby re- 
ceives less time and attention than the others did 
at four months. I also am at war when I come 
home at seven p.m.; at war against dishes and the 
relentless routine of a family trying to bring chil- 
dren through these difficult years without perma- 
nent damage. 

We are all at war against our spendthrift ten- 
dencies, as we must be to put ten per cent of our 
income into war bonds and still pay our debts. 
We watch the grocery bills with apprehension and 
scan the announcements of Leon Henderson with 
hope. If he rations meat in this area—as he says 
he may—we shall be able to afford our share. If 
prices go on climbing, we probably shall not. And 
we like meat. 

I think we must be typical of millions of fami- 
lies. For many, life is much harder than for us, 
and there are many whom the war has barely 
touched. But, although circumstances vary, we 
are all at war as families. 


This Is Our Combat 


saAYy—and I mean—at war, not in the war. We, 
the families of America, are not merely suf- 
fering, as best we know how, the consequences of 
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world conflict. We are fighting back. Even the 
rubber we go without is not given up merely be- 
cause the Japanese occupy the rubber-producing 
lands. The Army and the Navy and the Air Force 
are using rubber we might otherwise have for our- 
selves. We are not merely doing our own work at 
home under difficult circumstances; we are doing 
for ourselves because the war effort must drain 
America’s reservoir of workers to the last man 
and woman. 

It would, therefore, be foolish to think of what 
we give up or of the extra efforts we put out as 
“sacrifices.” We are not doing what we do for 
somebody else, but for ourselves. There is one 
thing we want above all: to win this war as 
quickly as possible. Since that is our desire, it is 
inevitable that we must live more frugally, more 
energetically, and more intelligently than in peace- 
time. 

Furthermore, we are not being asked for any 
more effort or self-discipline than are our fellow 
Americans. A marine who lands under a rain of 
bombs on an enemy beach, a submarine crewman, 
a doctor who stays with the wounded until cap- 
tured—these people sacrifice themselves that the 
rest of us may live. They are called upon for far 
more than we are. What we are being asked to 
forego and to do as families, all Americans are 
being asked to do and forego. If the lives of some 
are easier, the lives of others are much harder. 
We are not sacrificing; we are only doing our 
share. 

It would be equally foolish to pretend that we 
enjoy our difficulties. It is cold comfort to remind 
ourselves that the Russians, the Chinese, and the 
British are doing much more and giving up much 
more. War is hard and war is unpleasant; it is 
hard and it is unpleasant both at home and at the 
front. But to recognize it as bad does not make 
one carry on less willingly. The American family 
has a job—a wartime job. And as Americans we 
have been brought up to do whatever jobs we ac- 
cept as well as we can, with everything we have 
of ingenuity and strength and tenacity. In this 
lies our patriotism—to do what our country ex- 
pects of us, not because it is a duty assigned by 
someone in authority, not with a feeling of mar- 
tyrdom, but because we as Americans expect cer- 
tain things of ourselves. There is a deep satisfac- 
tion in behaving like an American in an hour of 
trial. 

There are other rewards as well, though they 
lie in the future. But they are perhaps clearer to 
us in Washington than to the majority of Ameri- 
can families, and it is best to speak of them a 
little later. This is the place to talk about family 
teamwork. Families, working together effectively, 
have an important war assignment today. 
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All Hands 
Together 


HIS WAR is 

only to be 
won by organi- 
zation. The 
greatest ad- 
vantage Ger- 
many held at 
the outbreak 
was not her 
great air force 
or her myriad 
tanks, but the 
nation-wide or- 
ganization that 
made her able 
to throw her 
full strength at any point of weakness, to time 
each advance to the minute, to keep a steady 
stream of supplies moving from mine and farm 
to the front. As the democracies adapt themselves 
to war, they too are perfecting their national or. 
ganization; and as we go onward the effective 
methods become clear. There are millions of 
teams: production teams of skilled workers; trans- 
portation teams of railroad men and truck crews; 
fighting teams, such as the bomber crews who 
learn almost to read each other’s minds. These 
teams are organized into larger units—factories, 
trains, convoys, “‘task forces.” These in turn form 
still larger units: industries, armies, fleets. 

The American people as citizens are one great 
unit. Their great job is to live on the leftovers 
of war and to maintain their physical and moral 
efficiency in the meantime. They must also make 
it possible for the producing members of the com- 
munity and the members of the civilian services, 
such as Red Cross workers, war savings commit- 
teemen, and air raid wardens, to be as efficient in 
their work as possible. The small units for doing 
this job are families. The family is just as much 
a team as the gun crew of a warship or the rivet 
gang in a shipyard. 

War savings, the civilian job with which I am 
most familiar, will illustrate my meaning. Sup- 
pose, as is the case with many millions of families, 
the principal savings are made through “payroll 
allotments,” by which a certain sum is deducted 
from each pay check and automatically used to 
purchase a war bond. An extravagant family, 4 
careless family, or an inefficient family will make 
it impossible to allot ten per cent or more of the 
income earner’s salary. Without family efficiency 
the woman of the house cannot save anything 
extra for buying war stamps. The children cannot 
save their fair and reasonable share through the 
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school war savings program. Family efficiency in 
wartime depends on family teamwork. 

The basis of family teamwork is a way of living. 
It is our job—as a team—to arrange our lives so 
that each member of the family does his particular 
wartime job as efficiently as possible. This means, 
first of all, that the members of a family help one 
another, collectively and individually, to do their 
share of saving and conserving. It means that 
each must help the others to do their particular 
jobs—the work they do as members of other 
“teams.” 

For good teamwork it is necessary that each 
member of the family understand three things: 

1. The total family job of saving and conserv- 

ing. 

2. The particular job each member has agreed 
to do. 

8. The way the family’s various war jobs fit 
into the nation’s campaign against the Axis 
and the nation’s objectives beyond military 
victory. 

Information-sharing within the family is called 

for, as well as a real interest in the activities each 
member carries on outside the family. 


Our Schools in Action 


I" September every school in the country was 
sent a scrapbook in which to make a report, 
with pictures and graphs, of its war savings pro- 
gram, its Junior Red Cross program, its salvage 
campaigns, its cost-of-living program, and any 
other activities directly connected with winning 
the war. To each participating school will be 
given a certificate of service from the Treasury 
Department. To the school children of each state 
will be given one of the original bricks from In- 
dependence Hall, mounted in an appropriate set- 
ting with display lights. These heirlooms of 
democracy will be presented in the various states 
at the time when “Schools at War” exhibits are 
held. These state exhibits will consist of scrap- 
book reports, model airplanes, posters, and other 
examples of student war activities chosen from 
local exhibits. A national “Schools at War” ex- 
hibit will be selected from the state exhibits and 
assembled in Washington. 

In preparing the reports and exhibits through 
the months from September to January, students 
will develop a full understanding of the fact that 
the school is a unit made up of many “teams”; 
that no job is separate, but that each is a part 
of a larger action fought on the home front. The 
final reports and exhibits will show the schools 
of America as one great corps, ranking with agri- 
culture, industry, and transportation as an arm 
of the nation’s civilian force. 
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The importance of the schools is not too well 
understood by the public, nor is what they are 
doing too well known. The exhibits will, there- 
fore, be made as a “report to the nation,” so that 
the people may know what 30,000,000 students 
are doing for victory and how their activities fit 
into the design of total war. 

The schools will need the help of parents in ar- 
ranging local exhibits, and it is hoped that repre- 
sentatives of the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers will have a prominent part in the 
ceremonies held when the awards are presented. 
It is more important still that the reports reflect 
the fact that the school and the parent-teacher as- 
sociation are working together in the nation’s 
service, for it is through such cooperation that 
school activities can become an effective part of 
the community’s war program. Most important 
of all is the influence of family teamwork. A stu- 
dent who gets help at home, whose parents under- 
stand his war work and its importance, is most 
likely to do his jobs well. 


The Higher Goals 


a teamwork, furthermore, is necessary in 
developing the full and thorough understand- 
ing of total war that is the foundation of Vic- 
tory. War has wrought changes in our democ- 
racy. We are fighting on the people’s front as we 
have always lived and fought—by voluntary serv- 
ice, by self-discipline. People do not volunteer— 
and go all-out—unless they understand why they 
should do what is asked. They do not discipline 
themselves unless they fully realize the necessity. 
Knowing why some commodities are rationed is 
just as important to us as knowing how to get a 
ration card. Knowing why ten per cent of our in- 
comes should be lent to the Government is just as 
important as knowing where to get a bond. 

It is particularly important that families un- 
derstand our objectives beyond military victory. 
This is what I meant when I said that certain re- 
wards for war service are clearer—perhaps—in 
Washington than in the rest of the country. This 
should not be so. Everybody should know, for 
example, that the war savings program is more 
than a way of financing our campaign against the 
Axis; that it is a way of insuring to every family 
the security and prosperity that are the true re- 
wards of victory. There are many ways in which 
the citizen can help win the war and prepare for 
peace at the same time. 

American families went to war on the day Pearl 
Harbor was bombed. We had no choice. If we— 
as families—join the “Schools at War” we shall 
make our fight with intelligence. And this—as 
Donald Nelson puts it—is a smart man’s war. 
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ing, a mother and a tiny daughter went to- 

gether, from home to store. Went together 
—through different worlds. The mother, clearly, 
was going to the store. The small daughter was 
just going; happily she zigzagged along, a few 
steps behind. 

Suddenly, where sunlight slanted across a gar- 
den, she made a shining discovery; a stone flecked 
with mica. Then and there, she squatted down to 
examine this wonder: “Look, mummy—the stone 
has stars!” 

With abrupt impatience, the mother turned: 
“Oh, for heaven’s sake, come on! I can’t be drag- 
ging along with you all day.” 

Perhaps the mother was overbusy. Or worried. 
3ut there was that about her mouth, and the steel 
edge of her tone, that induced a shivering convic- 
tion she spoke in her normal voice. 

Besides, had she been a person quick to notice 
shining things; she could scarcely have denied her- 
self the beautiful moment that was hers for the 
taking: the moment of looking at a stone through 
the eyes of an earth-intimate child. Not out of 
patient parental virtue, but out of gratitude, she 
would have stopped: “A stone with stars? Why, 
so it is!” 


\ LONG a small-town street, on an April morn- 
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EYES ARE 
FOR SEEING. 


Yet there must have been a time when that 
mother, herself a child, zigzagged through a world 
too entrancing to cross in a straight line. What 
had the years done to her? They had done, I sup- 
pose, what demanding clock-ordered years tog 
easily do to all of us: narrowed the range of her 
seeing. 


Ways of Seeing 


rue along the evolutionary line we 
humans have developed a five-layered capacity 
to see. At this moment, for example, I look up at 
a bowl of zinnias on the table. And what is the 
type of my seeing? 

Practical? I might have remembered I had not 
given the flowers fresh water—and have looked 
up to see whether they were withering. 

Appreciative? I might be simply enjoying an 
interval of beauty. 

Question-asking? I might be wondering: To 
what family do zinnias belong? I must look that 
up. 

Creative? Disturbed by incongruity between 
the sturdy sharp-colored zinnias and the delicate 
glass bowl that holds them, I might be thinking, 
“Surely I can do better than that with my arrang- 
ing—”’ 

Reminiscent? Looking at these zinnias, I might 
not be seeing them at all; but rather, in my mind’s 
eye, a whole summer garden of them I once had—a 
tumult of color against young hemlocks. 

Five kinds of seeing. Each necessary. No one 
of them able, by itself, to equip us for moving 
through this world with wise grace. 

If that mother and child we saw on the street 





E are fighting a war based on the convie- 

tion that freedom is worth whatever it 
costs. Apparently we think it makes a differ- 
ence whether or not human beings live in a 
free society. But just what difference do we 
think it makes? Surely the difference must be 
defined in terms of human behavior—not 
solely in terms of political institutions. It 
is the author’s aim in this series of articles 
to think through, in plain terms of everyday’ 
living, the difference that freedom makes. 
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were here, now, looking at these zinnias, what 
would be your guess about the type of their 
seeing ? 

To guess at all about the child would be risky. 
All seeings are hers. She might covet the flowers 
as material for a playhouse garden. Or, after long 
regard, express solemn appreciation: “Pretty.” 
Or ask, “Mummy, who made flowers?” 

But we could make a ten-to-one guess the 
mother’s seeing would be practical. She might call 
the zinnias pretty—after half a glance. She might 
twitch into place one flower that leaned askew— 
but the action would be more practical than crea- 
tive, a gesture of tidying up. 

Here, I think, we can turn back to the question 
we asked before: what had the years done to this 
woman? They had squeezed her seeing into a 
narrow channel of practicality. And useful as it 
is, practical seeing is never, by itself, good enough. 
For it is a seeing dictated not by the world’s char- 
acter but by our own purposes. 


The Eyes of the Quality Person 


$ IT stretching a point too far to say that a per- 

son who will not stop to examine with a child 
a mica-flecked stone is less fitted to be a quality 
member of a free society than one who will? 

The connection seems tenuous. Yet—a free 
society requires generous mutual understanding. 
And understanding is not made of nothing at all. 
It is made of the evidence we collect, ‘through our 
senses, about the nature of man and his world. 
If we collect only skimpy evidence—only enough 
for our own short-range purposes—we shall make 
of it skimpy understanding. 

True, the shining flecks in a wayside stone will 
not teach us how to vote wisely. But some actions, 
small in themselves, are symptomatic. The person 
who squelches with practical-minded exasperation 
the beauty-seeing excitement of a child is likely to 
be the same person who successfully dodges other 
human bodies on the street but never bothers to 
read the experience written on other human faces. 
And what we see in other human faces does in- 
fluence our vote. 

Imagine that two women instead of one had 
walked with the child—on their way not to the 
store but to the polling booth. To both the child 
calls her discovery. One woman flings back her 
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sharp impatience: “Oh, for heaven’s sake, come 
on! I can’t be dragging along—” The other 
woman, caught at once by the child’s imagery, 
finds in it new experience for herself: “A stone 
with stars? Why, so it is!” 

The delay is momentary. The two women go on 
to cast their votes. And to which of them will we 
most confidently entrust decisions that concern 
our own welfare? 

Personally, I will take my chance on the woman 
who has the eyes and heart to see stars where a 
child sees them. For I can believe that in other 
situations also she will use the eyes that life has 
given her. I can believe that she has, in addition 
to human warmth, a habit of awareness. There- 
fore, I will trust her as a member of a free society. 

I will trust her because I can believe that the 
evidence she will collect about the nature of man 
and his world will be rich and complex and gen- 
erous—as it needs to be in a scheme of things 
where her words and her tones of voice, her work, 
her opinions, and the vote she casts all influence 
the happiness-chances of human beings who are 
themselves complex: different in abilities, vari- 
ously baffled, scarred by disappointment, animated 
by hope. 

We human beings are what we see—and, of 
course, what we hear and touch. It is psycho- 
logically impossible for us to be more. We cannot 
respond to the friendly interest on a stranger’s 
face if we do not see that interest. We cannot 
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build generous convictions out of the apologetic 
defeat in the eyes of the unemployed if we do not 
see that defeat. 

Whatever else a quality person does, he must 
respond accurately to different types of people 
in their different wantings—and never in the 
world will he do so if he asks nothing more of his 
eyes than to get him across a street without being 
run over. 

A quality person may not know all the facts 
about every social issue. No one can. But even the 
errors people make—the kinds of evidence they 
habitually overlook—characterize them; wear, as 
it were, their complexions. Some people err al- 
ways on the side of prudence, self-concern, im- 
mediate utility, distrust of the strange. Others 
err in the opposite direction. When they cannot 
be dead sure of their facts, they are biased in 
favor of the human race. 

Do they thereby prove themselves impractical 
idealists? Dreamers with their heads in the 
clouds? Far from it. They prove themselves 
emotionally adjusted to freedom. For a free so- 
ciety is itself an institutionalized bias in favor of 
the human race. 

Jefferson wrote jauntily, “We hold these truths 
to be self-evident: that all men are created 
equal...” In actual fact, the truths he declared 
were not self-evident. With more literal precision 
—but less power—he might have said, “Since we 
do not really know much about the designed re- 
lationships of man to man, we have to make a 
guess—and try to realize that guess through insti- 
tutions designed to support it. Because the age- 
old guesses of inequality have proved cruel and 
disastrous, we make a new guess: a political guess 
consistent with our religion. We declare that all 
men are created equal—and stake the future of 
our nation upon that guess.” 

Quality people for a free society are those who, 
every day of their lives—walking with a child in 
the street or casting their citizen-vote, teaching in 
a classroom or buying a hat or interviewing an 
applicant for a job—stake their chances upon that 
guess. 

And these are not the people who walk blind— 
who use the spready landscapes of the world sim- 
ply as places through which to hurry, self-ab- 
sorbed, from one immediate goal to another. 

They are the people who keep their eyes open, 
and who therefore see so much—in a garden stone 
or a tenement street or an eager adolescent face— 
that they are always aware of how much must 
have escaped their seeing. For them, life is for- 
ever a delight and a sorrow and a surprise. 

We, in our war-tortured world, have a remark- 
able chance to check up on the relative long-range 
accuracies of the so-called practical man and the 
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so-called idealist. For conspicuously, during the 
past two decades, the brisky practical man 
proved reluctant to see danger ahead. It has been 
the so-called impractical idealist—the poet, a, 
often as not; the artist; the writer of Stories 
who has urged that war and disaster were 
inevitable unless men and nations revised thejy 
narrow, self-interested practices. With more Spe. 
cific reason than ever before, we can believe, jp 
our time, that the person who notices a gmaj 
flower or an old man’s work-cramped hands may 
be, also, the person who has relevant words to Say 
about the affairs of our free society. 


As Little Children 


"te Christian tradition has declared that, ¢. 
cept we become as little children, we shall jp 
no wise enter the kingdom of heaven. An od¢. 
seeming judgment. For what is healthy maturing 
save an effort to escape the limitations of child. 
hood—the physical, mental, and emotional limits. 
tions? When a man of forty indulges in a tap. 
trum, or a woman of fifty refuses to serve ona 
committee because she is not chairman, we say, 
“Childish !’”—and do not mean it as praise. 

Yet—every so often, we have a very different 
experience. We come across someone—again, it 
may be a man of forty-five or a woman of fifty; 
an old farmer, or a housewife, a college professor 
or an engineer—with eyes both wise and young, 
with manners both graciously experienced and 
altogether simple. We turn to take a second look 
—and something stirs in us: a queer little twist 
of feeling; almost a homesickness for some lost 
part of ourselves; an unanalyzed conviction that 
this is what human beings are meant to be. 

We take a second look—and suddenly we know 
what it means, in the deep spiritual sense, to be 
come as little children. Why, of course—that’s it 
It means to keep alive in us, as long as we live,a 
child’s full-range capacity for seeing; for looking 
at things with eyes that enjoy, that see new poss- 
bilities, that ask questions, that remember. 

There is no contradiction between the cryptic 
formula for entering heaven and the logical de 
mands of adulthood on earth. The person wh 
remains a child in spirit can, for all that, become 
mature in knowledge and self-discipline. Perhaps, 
in fact, he is the only person who can. For he ha 
kept open all the sense-channels through whith 
life can tell him about itself. 

Becoming as little children may, indeed, be out 
only means of entering the kingdom of heavel. 
But this much is certain: Unless we become # 
little children—with the wide seeing of little chit 
dren—we shall in no wise support the democrat) 
of earth. 
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Notes from the Newsfront 


Christmas Trees.—Although recent reports have shown 
that there will not be the anticipated actual shortage of 
evergreens for Christmas this year, the price of a tree will 
probably be somewhat higher than last year’s. More small 
trees for table use will probably be bought, and a great 
deal more use will be made of old-fashioned homemade 
decorations. Strings of popcorn and cranberries, stars of 
bright paper, gilded pine and fir cones, and little red 
apples will play many a return engagement this year. 


Wartime Toys.—Santa Claus will have many new toys 
to select from when Christmas finally comes—most of 
them made of good American wood. The metal shortage 
has temporarily done away with metal toy production. 
Like several other shortages, this one has its rosy side. A 
great many metal toys were purely mechanical, leaving 
the child nothing to do but watch them in operation. 
Child guidance experts are agreed that this is by no means 
the best type of toy. A wooden plaything that requires to 
be pulled, set up, or otherwise manipulated by the child’s 
own hands is a far better toy from the standpoint of 
amusement as well as from the standpoint of wholesome 
development. 


Christmas Gift.—A peculiarly American gift will be 
given this year by many families to persons they have 
never met before. The gift is hospitality, and the recipi- 
ents are the boys in service. During the holiday season all 
families who can possibly do so will be likely to keep open 
house for boys stationed in the vicinity and unable to ob- 
tain Christmas furloughs to their own homes. A share of 
this good gift will doubtless go also to the new members of 
each community, those who have come in with the war 
industries. 


Letter Ban.—Because it has been found that soldiers 
who answer letters sent them by unknown correspondents 
may unknowingly be cooperating in schemes of espionage, 
the military authorities are definitely discouraging all such 
correspondence. A Christmas card, however, which re- 
quires no answer, may still be sent to any man in service, 
friend or stranger, and no questions asked. 


OCD Call.—The Office of Civilian Defense has made a 
plea for volunteers to serve in local nursery and child care 
centers. Volunteers must agree to give at least seven hours 
a week for six months and must take the OCD child care 
training course of eighteen hours of lectures and fifty-four 
hours of supervised practice in nursery schools. 


War and the Birth Rate.—The American birth rate 
will be slowed down by the war, in spite of its temporary 
acceleration, and there will be a surplus of women of mar- 
Mageable age. These predictions were made recently in an 
article appearing in the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SOCIOLOGY. 
The author believes that the war will “leave population 
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scars that will have far-reaching long run results, includ- 
ing the lowest marriage and birth rates ever recorded.” 


Glycerine.—Every pound of kitchen fat saved by the 
homemaker, says our Government, is a source of glycerine; 
and glycerine is needed for gunpowder, for medicines and 
supplies, and for many other products vital to victory. 
Fat should be strained. It can be disposed of through the 
neighborhood meat market. 


Bundles for Soldiers.—Christmas packages for the 
men in the AEF are already on their way, of course. But 
the soldiers, sailors, and marines still stationed within the 
national boundaries will be remembered abundantly too. 
The authorities are requesting that everyone who sends a 
gift to a service man keep in mind the need to make all 
gifts compact, serviceable, and suitable. 


Spiritual Lift.—This year’s Christmas services, to 
Americans of every faith, will doubtless reach a new 
height of meaning and spiritual beauty. Widespread prep- 
arations for special prayer observances and special musical 
presentations are being reported. Participation of all 
members of the family, down to the youngest children, is 
being stressed as never before. 


Fashion Shows, New Style.—In many localities 
throughout the country, fashion shows of clothing made 
from salvaged materials are being held. These exhibits re- 
veal the wide range of possibilities and offer conclusive 
evidence that American ingenuity is as sturdy as ever and 
still growing. 


Origin.—The idea of the Christmas seal first occurred to 
a Danish postal clerk in 1904. The receipts have always 
been used for fighting tuberculosis. 


Turkeys.—The American turkey crop this year is esti- 
mated at some 34,000,000 birds. A ceiling price on turkeys 
for the holiday trade is expected to be set in the near 
future. 


Doctors’ Task.—At a meeting of the American Academy 
of Pediatrics it was emphasized that after the war all 
physicians must regard themselves as personally responsi- 
ble for helping to maintain the national health on the 
higher level to which the war effort will have lifted it. 
Cooperation of the medical profession with government 
programs of nutrition and physical fitness was recom- 
mended. One of the speakers, Sir John Boyd Orr of Aber- 
deen, Scotland, stated that the diet of the working classes 
in Great Britain has been improved in spite of shortages. 
‘Great Britain’s health is as good as it was before the war, 
and the health of its children and its fighting men is bet- 
ter,’’ Sir John said. ““We are not going back to the old sys- 
tem of providing for dietary needs after the war. The 
people won’t let us.” 
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HOW'S Gout MORALE? 


WILLIAM G. CARR 


ORALE,” said Napoleon, “is three times as 
M important as the army and its equip- 
ment.” If that was true in Napoleon’s 

day, how much more is it true at this moment! 
Morale is a literally priceless ingredient for suc- 
cess in a grueling war. Without morale, even with 
everything else in the way of soldiers, guns, ships, 
and airplanes, the United Nations can lose the war. 
What is morale? What are the raw materials 
out of which it is made? And how can we make it? 





Your morale is your state of mind. Good morale 
is a state of mind that is marked by confidence 
and courage. When most of us have confidence 
and courage the result is good national morale. 

The enemies of democracy know the value of 
morale as well as we do; perhaps better. Proof of 
that fact can be drawn from any dictatorship. 

An example from Japan will do. In an amaz- 
ingly frank little book published by the Japanese 
Government in 1935 we find an account of the 
work of a new agency in the Japanese educational 
system, known as the Bureau of Thought Super- 
vision. In 1934 some of the people in Japan were 
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caught thinking for themselves. As the pamphlet 
points out, “Movements of somewhat radical char. 
acter arose to gain the hearts of the people.” 
Worse than that, “even teachers and various bod. 
ies of youth were found involved in them.” So 
the government destroyed the Japanese youth 
organizations and created the Bureau of Thought 
Supervision in their place. The new bureau wag 
promptly equipped with a large number of 
“thought inspection commissioners” who were 
sent out from headquarters to the provinces “for 
supervision in connection with thought matters.” 
Since then, in Japan, “thinking dangeroys 
thoughts” is a serious crime, and those who in. 
dulge in it are gyb. 
ject to very severe 
punishment. 

All dictatorships 
build morale in the 
same general man. 
ner. They keep the 
people in ignoranee, 
They ruthlessly sup- 
press all signs of free 
inquiry and unhan.- 
pered discussion. 

We in the United 
States are certainly 
not going to develop 
morale by any such 
repulsive measures, 
We must construct 
an American morale 
that will make the 
loyalties of the dicta- 
torships look pale and 
insipid by compari- 
son. The problem is 
put squarely up to 
each one of us. Each of us has to guard his own 
morale and do what he can to help that of others. 

The investigations of psychologists and others 
concerning morale fill many learned books and 
technical magazine articles. The following sug 
gestions for building morale represent a Ccol- 
sensus of those who have given the subject 
extensive study. 

1. Guard Your Health.—A person whose el 
ergy is cut down by infection, poor food, or fatigue 
will rarely possess confidence and courage. Illness 
is often due to neglect. We can follow good medi- 
cal advice. We can keep our children at home 
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when they have colds. We can eat sensibly. We 
have only to recall the dismay and confusion 
created by the influenza epidemic of 1917-18 to 
realize how health affects morale. 

9. Work.—In addition to our “regular” jobs, 
each of us can find some extra bit of useful work 
to do for the good of all. The best remedy for 
the blues and the jitters is an important, useful 
job. There are plenty of things to be done. If 
you don’t know what you 
want to do or what you 
ean do, your local civilian 
defense council will soon 
tell you, and your local 
school system will help 
you to learn how to do the 
jobs that are needed. 

8 Develop Self- 
Respect. — Every useful, 
normal peacetime job is 
still a significant and im- 
portant part of the task 
that confronts the nation. 
The clerk in the depart- 
ment store, the motorman 
on the trolley, the house- 
wife in the home, the at- 
tendant at the gasoline 
station—all need to recog- 
nize that their work is an 
important part of the on- 
going life of a nation at 
war. They should be hon- 
ored for their work, and they should feel self- 
respect as they do it. They should stick to it, too, 
unless and until they are called to duty elsewhere 
by their government. 

4. Face the Facts.—Churchill enhanced the 
morale of the British people when he offered them 
“nothing but blood, sweat, and tears.’”’ We do not 
lose morale just because we face hardships. The 
most devastating despair occurs when our efforts 
tocome to grips with our problems are frustrated. 
We should busy ourselves now in preparing for 
the most extreme dangers that may come, includ- 
ing bombing and even invasions. We must steel 
ourselves to face frankly the gravity of our 
situation. 

5. Have Hope for the Future.—It is true that 
this is the second world war in less than a gen- 
eration. But the tragedy that now has descended 
upon us need not be repeated in 1960 and 1980 
unless we repeat the obvious blunders of the past. 
leadership in America is beginning to take hold 
of the problem of planning for world order after 
the conflict is over. Let us all determine right 


how that we can keep the peace as well as win 
the war. 
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6. Strengthen Spiritual Loyalties.—In times of 
stress, people return as if by instinct to the recog- 
nition that there are ethical values higher than the 
interests of mere personal convenience or safety, 
or even of survival. Most Americans find an ex- 
pression of these values in the teaching of one 
or another of our great systems of organized 
religion. This is the time for us all to sustain 
our churches and other religious institutions. 

7. Get Some Fun Out of 
Life.— There are. still 
games to play, books to 
read, music and pictures 
to enjoy, friendships to be 
formed. Morale cannot 
survive indefinitely when 
attention is focused solely 
upon perils and sacrifices. 
We need occasionally to 
divert our thoughts from 
the immediate danger. 
Laughter confers upon us 
a priceless sense of tempo- 
rary detachment. Our 
recreational and cultural 
agencies — playgrounds, 
schools, libraries, and the 
like—should be kept in 
full operation. 

8. Trust Your Asso- 
ciates. — Let us_ believe 
that our companions fully 
share our devotion to our 
common cause. Let us believe that their sacrifices 
will, if necessary, match our own. Let us believe 
that no one will gain unfairly from our sacrifices. 
This does not mean that we should be blind to 
possible isolated instances of disloyalty or of at- 
tempts to profit at the expense of the general 
welfare. It does mean that we should assume, in 
the absence of definite evidence to the contrary, 
that everyone with whom we come in contact is 
a loyal and patriotic citizen. 

9. Pull Together.—Each of us should try from 
time to time to get outside his own particular 
economic, social, racial, or religious group and 
to work with other groups for the common wel- 
fare. One of the main tactics of totalitarian 
strategy is to stimulate distrust and cross pur- 
poses among a democratic people. We must learn 
to compromise on minor differences and to discuss 
our differing views without hard feelings. We 
must learn to unite now in order to preserve oun 
liberty to disagree later. 

10. Show Confidence in Your Leaders.—Amer- 
ican life has always had brilliant leaders who 
merit confidence; critical periods in our history 
have always brought such leaders to the fore. 


—e 
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This period is doing the same thing. We should 
not surrender our democratic rights to criticize 
our leaders in government or elsewhere. Never- 
theless, until we see clear-cut evidence of their 
inability to handle the situation, let us give our 
leaders bold and outspoken support. Every citizen 
has a continuing right to criticize public policy, 
but he also has a duty, especially at this time, to 
keep his criticism honest, free from partisanship, 
intelligent, and constructive. 

11. Never Forget What You Are Fighting For. 
—The Axis leaders have one set of values; we 
have another. It remains to be seen which will 
be the stronger. The enemy has a fanatical belief 
in his racial superiority and a doglike devotion to 
Emperor, Duce, and Fiihrer. To that we oppose 
an equally firm faith that men can govern them- 
selves, together with an intelligent loyalty to the 
ideals of liberty and fair play for all. Remember 
Pearl Harbor if you like, but remember also that 
we are fighting for a set of values or principles 
to govern our lives. 

12. Brush Up on the Story of the United States. 
—A few evenings spent with a good history of 
our country will produce a glow of pride in the 
origins and nature of the democracy we desire 
to defend. Let us recall how our ideals have been 
developed through the years; let us recall those 
other dark days at Plymouth and Valley Forge 
and Gettysburg, analyze the problems that con- 
front us today, and apply our ideals to the here- 
and-now situations of everyday living. All this 
requires the painful process of thinking. But a 
democracy cannot always proceed by easy steps, 
and it cannot proceed at all without hard thinking 
on the part of its people. 

13. Take Part Sensibly in Patriotic Celebra- 
tions and Exercises—We should all learn the 
words of the national anthem. What is equally 
important, we should learn the tune and sing it 
as well as we can. If the pledge of allegiance is 
recited at school, at a defense-meeting, or on any 
other occasion, let it be spoken clearly and with 
sober understanding. However, let us be careful 
not to overwork rituals and pageantry as a device 
for developing patriotism. One thoughtful, dig- 
nified patriotic exercise is worth a hundred rou- 
tine, tiresome repetitions of a formula. 

14. Compare the American Way of Life and 
Standard of Living with That of Any Other Coun- 
try of the World Today.—Whatever country is 
selected for the contrast, we shall see that our 
present position is infinitely more favorable than 
that of people on any other part of this planet. 
We are fortunate beyond words. Yet we stand to 
lose everything if we do not win this war as 
promptly and thoroughly as possible. We need 
never fear to compare the American way of life 
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with the way of life of the dictatorship. Whe, 
the facts are in, our system wins every time. 

15. Finally, Maintain the Agencies and Instity, 
tions in Your Community, State, and Nation th 
Help to Develop Morale.—Maintain your commy. 
nity health facilities. Support, promote, and ¢. 
tend the opportunities provided in your gchook 
and colleges. Keep your parks and playgrounds 
open. Keep the lights burning in the librarie. 
Support your churches. 

Now, for a quick once-over, try out the folloy. 
ing checklist on yourself and your friends, 


How’s Your Morale? 


. ee four points in the spaces at the left fo, 

each question that you can always honestly 

answer in the affirmative. Score three points fo 

each question that you can answer in the affirma. 

tive most of the time; two points for half of the 

time; one point for occasionally. The perfec 

score is sixty points. If you get a perfect score, 

you cheated somewhere! Do you: 

—1. Guard your health by proper diet, enough 
sleep, and sensible living? 

—2. Perform each day some “extra” work that 
is useful in the war effort? 

—3. Do your ordinary work extraordinarily well, 
and take pride in it? 

—4. Face the facts, no matter how unpleasant? 

—5. Look forward with hope and determination 
to the years of peace? 

—6. Recognize that moral values are higher tha 
selfish interests? 

—7. Spend at least a little time each day in health 
ful recreation? 

—8. Trust the honesty and patriotism of you 
associates ? 

—9. Trust the good motives and ability of your 
leaders ? 

—10. Treat all your fellow citizens as loyl 
comrades? 

—1l11. Remember the values that we are fightin 
to preserve? 

—12. Know and appreciate the history of your 
country ? 

—13. Take part thoughtfully in patriotic demor- 
strations ? 

—14. Understand the advantages of the Amer- 
ican way of life? 

—15. Support your schools, churches, libraries, 
and other morale-building agencies? 

Build your morale, not only to win the war but 
to have a better time doing it and to make the 
years that are to follow the war more fruitful ani 
happy for all the world. 
~ ‘The materia! about the educational system in Japan is taken from “Get 


eral Survey of Education in Japan,” published in 1935 and revised in 19) 


by the Department of Education in Tokio. 
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Better Care for Children 


LEONARD W. MAYO 


BILL now before Congress, backed by 

President Roosevelt, will, if enacted, en- 

able the Federal Government to provide 
more nearly adequate health and welfare services 
for mothers and children during the war and for 
six months thereafter. 

It is essential that this bill be acted upon this 
month. Otherwise it may be caught in the delays 
incident to the organization of the new Congress 
that will assemble in January. As H. R. 7503 this 
bill has been before the House Ways and Means 
Committee since August 27, and as S. 2738 it has 
been before the Senate Finance Committee since 
August 25. 

The bill is a simple enabling act to permit Con- 
gress, during the war period, to appropriate the 
amounts it deems necessary for grants to the 
states for maternal and child welfare services 
under Title V of the Social Security Act. At 
present the Social Security Act sets definite limits 
on the annual appropriations for such grants to 
states: $5,820,000 for maternal and child health 
services ; $3,870,000 for services to crippled chil- 
dren; and $1,510,000 for child welfare services. 
The enabling act must be passed before Congress 
can consider increased appropriations, and the bill 
gives Congress discretionary power to determine 
the amounts actually needed. 


yw BILL maintains the normal procedure of 
Title V of the Social Security Act for allotting 
funds to the states through the Children’s Bureau. 
Grants for maternal and child health services go 
to state health departments; grants for services 
for crippled children go to state crippled children’s 
agencies; and grants for child welfare services 
go to state welfare departments. The bill contains 
aclause permitting the Children’s Bureau to detail 
emergency personnel to the states. 

The need for this war measure is evident. All 
children are affected by the war. Maternal, child 
health, and child welfare services, although they 
have been extended to many new areas, still are 
not available in all towns and counties and are 
seriously inadequate in others. State health offi- 
cers report that in many military and industrial 
areas there are too few doctors and public health 
nurses, too few prenatal clinics and child health 
conferences, and too few hospital beds. 

Many of the young wives of men in our armed 
forces need help in obtaining and paying for 
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maternity care. In times of peace the Army and 
Navy provide medical care for the dependents of 
enlisted men at the post hospitals, but now this 
can be done only to a limited extent. 

Twenty-four state health departments with 
Federal maternal and child health funds are now 
providing medical care and hospitalization for the 
wives of service men when their babies come, and 
in some states medical care is made available to 
their children. The Children’s Bureau has allotted 
$333,000 to the states for this purpose, but these 
funds will soon be spent. No additional Federal 
funds can be allotted during this fiscal year unless 
Congress passes the bill to permit increased ap- 
propriations. 


eee of children and juvenile delinquency 
are serious problems today. Many families 
living in new communities under crowded condi- 
tions, sometimes with both parents at work, need 
help. Boys and girls who come to these crowded 
communities looking for work and excitement find 
themselves working and living under unwhole- 
some conditions and too frequently involved in 
difficulties with which they cannot cope unaided. 

With Federal grants for child welfare serv- 
ices under the Social Security Act, state and local 
welfare departments have been able to employ, in 
some 500 counties, skilled social workers to aid 
in the care of children and the prevention of ju- 
venile delinquency. These workers are available 
in about 200 of our defense counties. The state 
welfare administrators say we need many more of 
them. The proposed bill will enable the Govern- 
ment to meet this need. 

The President, in sending this bill to Congress, 
said: “It is my hope that, in making our supreme 
war effort, parents and citizens will be at all times 
on guard to see that children are safeguarded to 
the utmost from the dangers of wartime and 
equipped to use and to cherish the freedom which 
we shall make secure for them.” 

The American people are convinced that the 
protection, health, and guidance of American chil- 
dren and youth are the very essence of what we 
are fighting to establish, and that we owe it to our 
fighting men to provide for their wives and chil- 
dren. If we express this conviction by writing to 
our representatives and senators in Congress in 
support of H. R. 7503 and S. 2738, we shall have 
done our part to obtain prompt action on the bill. 
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Victory 


HE High School Victory Corps, a volunteer 

organization for both boys and girls of sec- 

ondary school age, is being organized 
throughout the nation as an aid to the total war 
effort.: The program includes guidance into crit- 
ical services and occupations, with preliminary 
training; creation of a high quality of wartime 
citizenship; building up of physical strength; uni- 
versal military drill; training in science and 
mathematics; preflight training in aeronautics 
where indicated; and all phases of community 
service. 

The Corps has six divisions: General Member- 
ship, Production Service, Land Service, Air Serv- 
ice, Sea Service, and Community Service. In all 
these areas the parent-teacher association can 
offer help and cooperation; in the last-mentioned 
area the parent-teacher association will have an 
extraordinarily appropriate role to assume. 


Circumstances and Our Schools 


Cc HAS been and is the policy of the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers to oppose any 
curtailment of curriculums and educational facili- 





‘The pictures accompanying this article are used by courtesy of 
the U. S. Office of Education. They were taken at the Montgomery 
Blair High School in Maryland. 
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ties at the elementary school level. But at the high 
school level the situation is different. The boys 
and girls in our high schools will soon be helping 
to fight their country’s battles or to conduct their 
country’s affairs. Their proper preparation for 
that service cannot be left to chance. The high 
school curriculum must be broadened, deepened, 
and extended wherever possible; it may be neces 
sary, therefore, to curtail some established prac- 
tices. It is the more urgently necessary, accord- 
ingly, that the new activities be made as thoroughly 
worth while as possible; and the parent-teacher 
association is in a strategic position to help in 
making them so. 


A Task Made to Order 


ARTICULARLY suitable for the cooperating as 

sistance of the P. T. A. is the Community Serv- 
ice Division of the Victory Corps. “During the war 
there will be opportunity for both paid and volun 
tary community service of a special character, for 
which some initial training may be given in high 
schools.’? Through the assistance of the parent 
teacher association, actual practice in many fields 
of community service can be provided. 


The High School Victory Corps. Washington, D. C.: Federal Secut 
ity Agency and U. S. Office of Education. 1942. 
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Prerequisites for Community 
Service 


EMBERS of the Community Service 
Division of the High School Victory 
Corps “should be planning and have be- 
gun preliminary preparation for work 
in community or other service occupa- 
tions.” Evidence of such preparation 
must include at least three of the follow- 
ing points: 
1, The student must have pursued or be 
pursuing a program that includes courses 


definitely pointed toward service occupations at the 
professional level. 

2. The student must have pursued or be pursuing 
a program that includes courses definitely pointed 
toward commercial, distributive, homemaking, or sim- 
ilar community service occupations. 

8. The student must be engaging in some form of 
part-time work, either paid or voluntary, in some 
form of community service. 

4, The student must be participating in a program 
of physical fitness. (This requirement is mandatory; 
it must be one of the qualifying three for admission 
to the Community Service Division of the Corps.) 
Such a program should be corrective and remedial 
where necessary. It should not consist of competitive 
games or sports. 

5. The student must be participating in a program 
of military drill. 


The P.T.A. Stands Ready 


MERE glance at the foregoing requirements for 

admission to the Community Service Division 
is enough to bring out the striking similarity be- 
tween these requirements and the parent-teacher 
wartime program as already set up and in opera- 
tion. The local leader has but to organize a coop- 
erating committee, visit the high school, and prof- 
fer the help of her organization. There is scarcely 
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an activity in the entire parent-teacher war 

effort that cannot offer invaluable practical 
experience in the field of community service. 
Let us examine a few of these activities and 
see how the youngsters fit in. 

1. The Block Mother Corps.—High school 
girls can aid P. T. A. block mothers in plan- 
ning and developing an adequate program of 
care for neighborhood children. They will 
thus provide useful assistance and at the 
same time learn the fundamentals of child 

care and child hygiene, both physical and mental, 
from experienced women most of whom have 
reared children of their own and many of 
whom have taken specialized academic training 
in the field. They can also serve as aides in nursery 
schools. 

2. The School Lunch Program.—Here is a wide- 
open field for practice in nutrition and mass feed- 
ing, knowledge of which may be desperately 
needed before the war is over. The P. T. A. school 
lunch. program is everywhere founded upon the 
best known nutritional principles and practice. 
Knowledge of sanitation and of the proper prep- 
aration of food, as well as competence in an emer- 
gency, are important by-products. 

3. The Victory Garden.—Both boys and girls 
can help in the P. T. A.’s Victory Garden program. 
By publicizing the idea, by planting gardens of 
their own, by working in school and community 
gardens, and by helping with the drying, canning, 
and preservation of garden produce (the 4-H Clubs 
can offer signal assistance here) students can 
learn not only the techniques of gardening and 
food preservation but the deeper meaning of the 
fruits of earth. 

4. Conservation.—In all fields of conservation 
the parent-teacher association is active, and in 
each there is room for student participation. The 
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care of clothing, the preservation and storage of 
food, and the renovation and repair of household 
appurtenances all have an important place in 
American life today. Through cooperation with 
parent-teacher projects already established, much 
waste of time and energy will be avoided. 

5. Salvage—The salvage program is “a nat- 
ural” for students and parent-teacher members 
working together. Young people all over the na- 
tion have more than proved their efficiency at 
gathering scrap. The P. T. A. can provide high 
school students with information about waste 
materials, their military and other uses, and their 
comparative values. 

6. Consumer Education.—This is another field 
in which the parent-teacher organization is excep- 
tionally well informed. Students should be en- 
couraged to seek the help of parent-teacher lead- 
ers in learning what they will soon need to know 
in order to buy intelligently. Joint panel discus- 
sions on this topic—and, indeed, on any of the top- 
ics here listed—would be profitable. 

7. Recreation.—Recreation programs for young 
children whose parents are both employed offer an 
excellent opportunity for Victory Corps partici- 
pation. In an after-school recreation program 
both high school and elementary school students 
can help. 

8. Morale.—Students and the P. T. A. can co- 
operate in planning books and other gifts for the 
men in the armed forces; in presenting musical 
and literary entertainment utilizing native com- 
munity talents; and in conducting drives to sup- 
press unfounded rumors and subversive propa- 
ganda. Students can make a valuable contribution 
through their youthful and vital approach to the 
question of morale. Any such contribution will be 
increased in value if the atmosphere of the stu- 
dent’s own home is conducive to good morale. 

9. Health and Safety—So much emphasis has 
been placed on these two national assets of late 
that it seems scarcely necessary to point out that 
cooperative effort is called for wherever it can be 
obtained. The P. T. A. program in both fields is 
detailed and challenging. Any resourceful leader 
can think of dozens of activities in which boys 
and girls of high school age can participate. They 
may enroll in first aid and home nursing classes; 
they may help to conduct safety programs and 
demonstrations; they may supply original safety 
posters for P. T. A. presentations. P. T. A. ma- 
terials on health and safety can be made available 
to them. 

The extent of leadership that can be assumed 
by the parent-teacher association in promoting 
the work of the High School Victory Corps will 
depend upon several factors, but chiefly upon the 
extent to which the parent-teacher program itself 
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is integrated with the life of the particular com. 
munity. An active, going program will have hun. 
dreds of avenues of possible help. A program leg. 
well organized and less dynamically led wil] Nat: 
urally work under some handicaps. 


What Can Be Done? 


ig SEEMS obvious, then, that the first thing to qo 

is to strengthen and stimulate the regular par. 
ent-teacher program wherever strengthening and 
stimulation are needed. Enthusiasm begets en. 
thusiasm. Especially in dealing with youth, it is 
difficult to make any progress unless earnestness, 
sincerity, strength, and a total lack of anything 
resembling patronage or condescension are eyj. 
dent throughout the program. Young people like 
to work as adults with adults. The truly wise 
leader will recognize this fact and govern his a 
proach accordingly. It is to be hoped that all are 
wise enough for this, because the Victory Corps 
presents a priceless opportunity to serve youth— 
not only for the strenuous present but for the 
future. 


In several other respects, too, the parent-teacher | 


organization can offer significant service. For ip. 
stance, it has been pointed out that some small 
schools may be unable to provide the recommended 
special courses but may find it possible to extend 
their curriculums by arranging for part-time di- 
versified occupational training—i. e., by giving 
students a chance to spend some time working in 
various shops, factories, or stores in the commv- 
nity, with a corresponding amount of time in 
school spent in related study. Unused rooms and 
facilities, it is pointed out, may be leased by the 
school and used for small group instruction under 
the direction of a skilled workman. The P. T. A. 
can undoubtedly help in obtaining such rooms, 
such facilities, and the services of such a workman. 

Teachers, too, are eager to aid in the war ef- 
fort; yet too many extracurricular activities may 
easily impair the quality of their classroom work. 
“The desire of administrators and teachers to 
serve the community often prompts them to un 
dertake tasks which might be better performed 
by others. .. . Citizens will usually be found will 
ing to undertake these tasks. . .’”” 

Certainly the parent-teacher association will 
not be found unwilling. The Victory Corps offers 
an opportunity for service to America’s young 
people that will appeal to every parent-teacher 
worker in the land. / 

WAR EMERGENCY COMMITTEE 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers 


Mrs. Emmet C. Stopher, Chairman 
Mrs. Charles D. Center Mrs. James K. Lytle 
Howard V. Funk Dr. Alice Sowers 
Mrs. Paul H. Leonard Mrs. William Kletzer 
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Peace on Larth—A People’s Peace 


blood, sweat, and tears 
we can win this war. I 
believe that with intelli- 


| bite that with 








* 
" 


morass of bloodshed, debt, 
doubt, and despair such as 
swept over Europe for 
three decades in the Thirty 








gence, imagination, and 
good will we can win the 
peace. I believe that a cre- 
ative century of the com- 
mon man is not only pos- 
sible but probable. If we 
win—and we will win—the 
postwar world will be half 
a century in advance of the 
prewar world, not only 
technically but socially and 
politically as well. 

Vilfredo Pareto has com- 
pared the “progress” of 
mankind to the action of a 
pendulum. He correctly as- 
sumed that in recent dec- 
ades the swing has been 
toward the extreme right, 
a manifestation we called 
the rise of fascism. But the 
pendulum began to falter 
with Hitler’s first winter 
in Russia. It is being hast- 
ened on its sweep toward 
democracy by the Allied ac- 
tion in North Africa. The 
momentum is now working 
with the democracies and 
against the fascist powers. 

Actually, of course, the matter is not so simple. 
No mere figure of speech can defeat Hitler or 
assure the fall of the tyrannies. We must con- 
tinue to fight with everything from flying for- 
tresses and General Grant tanks to short wave 
broadcasts, counter espionage, and economic war- 
fare. But particularly we must fight the enemy 
with the only weapon he will never have—ideal- 
ism. 

Our secret weapons are the four freedoms, a 
world charter (not just an Atlantic charter) and 
the promise of a postwar world in which every man 
and every country will have the opportunity of 
living a better life. Men live by hope. If we can 
give the world hope, hundreds of millions will rise 
to help us crush the tyrannical regimes foisted 
upon the world by Tokio and Berlin. 

If we fail to kindle that spark, the war may 
drag on for years, pulling us all down into a 
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STERLING NORTH 





Years’ War. 

Strangely enough, no al- 
lied leader has yet given the 
clarion call that could 
shorten the war by weary 
months. Roosevelt, Wal- 
lace, and Willkie have all 
made noteworthy contribu- 
tions, but they have not yet 
achieved the impact of Wil- 
son’s Fourteen Points. A 
great message at this time 
might be worth almost as 
much as a five-ocean navy, 
an eight-million-man army, 
or 50,000 airplanes. 

Such a message would 
have to assure some one bil- 
lion members of the col- 
ored races that they would 
not be exploited and in- 
sulted by the white race 
after the war. It would as- 
sure mankind of a world 
order in which all nations 
would have parliamentary 
privilege and no aggressor 
nation could stand for a 
single moment against the 
international police force 
of the United Nations. It would promise a peace 
treaty written in such simple, forthright language 
that no child could misunderstand any article or 
clause. It would abolish the medieval barriers 
that keep men and materials walled up in tight 
little corners of the planet. It would help every 
man to identify himself with every other man in 
a community of sympathy—understood by Christ 
and by every great poet since the beginning of 
recorded history. 

In the words of John Donne: “No man is an 
Iland, intire of it selfe; every man is a peece of 
the Continent, a part of the maine; if a Clod bee 
washed away by the Sea, Europe is the lesse, as 
well as if a Promontorie were, as well as if a 
Mannor of thy friends or of thine owne were; any 
mans death diminishes me, because I am involved 
in Mankinde; and therefore never send to know 
for whom the bell tolls. It tolls for thee.” 


ae je Mee Oe 
© Ewing Galloway 
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Emotions at Ease 


FEW years ago a teacher in the elementary grades! 
A noticed a small, much-folded piece of paper on her 
desk. A dandelion had been stuck with apparent 
haste in the corner of a page containing the following poem: 


See pure gold! 

Why do people love it so 

And keep it in a store 

When a yellow dandelion’s 
Purer, cheaper—so much more? 
The metal is so hard and cold. 
This little weed’s a better gold. 


Any teacher might have been pleased, I think, by this 
poem. But in this instance there was more than the usual 
cause for delight, for this child had been withdrawn, sensi- 
tive, and diffident, and the poem was her first really spon- 
taneous expression. It was not her last, however. Her 
teacher promptly made use of the poem as proof of her 
ability, and the pleasure the child’s associates derived from 





‘T am indebted to the teachers of the Willard School, Evanston, Illinois, for permission 
) cite this episode and poem. 
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PAUL A. WITTY 


her accomplishment brought her self. 
assurance and marked the beginning of 
a happy creative life. 

On such apparently slight incidents 
do release and emotional development 
often depend. Under present world cop. 
ditions a certain amount of tension, 
anxiety, and fear is unavoidable. Buyt 
adults who have charge of children can 
reduce the sum total of such emotions 
by their own attitude and conduct. 

At this point, let us ask definitely: 
What are the avenues through which 
parents and teachers can lessen the wor. 
ries and anxieties that appear with 
mounting frequency among boys and 
girls in wartime? 

There are unfortunately no easy cure. 
alls or direct methods by which fear and 
worry may be dispelled and a wholesome 
atmosphere for growth established. But 
it cannot be said too often that the 
teacher or parent who would make 
steady gains in this area must under- 
stand each child fully, appreciating his 
particular nature and individual needs, 
Each child, because of his background 
of experience and his unique nature, re 
quires specific study and _ individual 
guidance. 


The Basic Needs of Children 


Aé children need physical vigor and 
health. Mental health flourishes 
when physical well-being is assured; 
hence, children should have regular 
sleep, nourishing food, and all the other 
essentials of a wholesome physical 
regime. But these are not sufficient. 
Physical development is at its best only 
when the children are alive and active— 
when they have abundant opportunity 
for expression and expansion of their 
developing capacities. This is true es 
pecially during the preschool period, 
when the basis for a creative life is laid. 

There is great need for emphasis on 
this point. Studies show that mental 
health is jeopardized when children are 
unduly repressed, and that fears, anxie- 
ties, and serious nervous disorders often 
accompany a lack of spontaneous at 
tivity and wholesome recreation. The 
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unstable child is frequently withdrawn, repressed, 
and unresponsive; the wholesome, happy child is 
genuinely alive and eagerly responsive. Occasion- 
ally a parent mistakenly assumes that submission, 
acquiescence, and even withdrawal are evidences 
of “goodness” in a child. Not long ago a mother 
remarked tome: “Bob is a good boy; he gives me 
no trouble.” In nine cases out of ten there is some- 
thing vitally wrong with a child who gives his 
mother no trouble—and probably with the mother 
also. A healthy, wholesome personality is attained 
by overcoming obstacles, not by surrendering to 
them. 

In the second place, children need rich expe- 
riences and varied social contacts. Children must 
find satisfaction in group activity; they must feel 
that they really belong to their group and are 
respected by their associates. The child’s need to 
feel himself a happy participant in group life is 
being recognized by those parents and teachers 
who strive to create an atmosphere of cooperation 
and shared activity in which the child can acquire 
independence, security, and self-confidence. 

The problem of maintaining all these conditions 
is particularly vital after the child enters school, 
for there he must learn to work with a much 
larger group than he has ever known. Even when 
the home has offered abundant opportunities for 
socialization, there is still a problem; the strange- 
ness of the school situation and the size and com- 
plexity of the school group are complicating fac- 
tors. The home and the school should work to- 
gether during this crucial transition. 

Many educators believe that the first step in 
educating the child is to help him become a happy, 
responsible social being and that academic achieve- 
ments are secondary at this time. In fact, it is 
now generally admitted that children acquire the 
skills of learning most efficiently if they are com- 
fortable and secure in their group relationships. 
When they are insecure among their fellows, 
learning is blocked, and poor adjustment fre- 
quently follows. 

The responsibility for socialization does not end 
when the child has finished the first grade. Both 
the school and the home should continue to stress 
effective group life as a major objective. Adult 
democratic citizenship represents merely a con- 
tinuation and expansion of early experiences in 
group living. 

Third, children need to believe in themselves— 
in their ability to take part in many activities 
with moderate success and in some with outstand- 
ing success. The emphasis in both home and school 
should be positive— that is, it should be laid upon 
the child’s ability and his attainments. Oppor- 
tunities for wide experience, a rich play life, and 
varied social contacts should be offered, so that 
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he may discover the activity in which he can excel. 

Every child has potentialities for a rich crea- 
tive life. However, in some schools (as in some 
homes) the situation is so barren of vital expe- 
rience and devoid of stimulation that abilities are 
hidden under a cloud of fear and insecurity ; some- 
times they are never recognized. 


Danger Signals 


N” ONLY should adults encourage expression 
and creativity, but they should be alert for 
symptoms of distress or uricertainty. By stressing 
worth-while activity and a varied life design for 
children, they can provide the conditions usually 
associated with good adjustment to trying circum- 
stances. It is remarkable how few people in Eng- 
land have shown nervous disorders resulting from 
air raids. Active people with important jobs to 
perform are seldom assailed by panic. Let us 
therefore assure each child an opportunity for 
worth-while work. And let us, whenever possible, 
direct this work into creative channels that are 
individually satisfying and appropriate. 

In some instances it appears that the school or 
the home actually creates poor emotional adjust- 
ment. If the expectations of either parents or 
teachers are unreasonable, the child will become 





frightened and unsure; if emphasis is laid on the 
child’s failings rather than on his abilities, initia- 
tive and self-confidence will be destroyed; if un- 
favorable comparisons with brothers or sisters or 
fellow pupils are frequently made, insecurity will 
result. 

About two and a half years ago a boy—let’s call 
him John—was referred to the Psycho-Education- 
al Clinic as a “problem child.” His teachers as- 
serted that he was bright enough but that he was 
a poor reader. “Perhaps his eyes are bad,” one 
teacher suggested. Although he was becoming in- 
creasingly solitary, withdrawn, and generally un- 
happy, his poor reading habits were what chiefly 
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disturbed his teachers. His mother explained his 
failure by stating: “John is just like his father; 
his father never could read.” She then hastened to 
describe the difference between her two sons. 
The older brother, a handsome boy, and, like his 
mother, a good reader, was a source of continuous 
pride and personal satisfaction to her. The 
younger and less attractive boy was the object of 
many unfortunate comparisons. 


Progress May Be Slow 


WAS a long and difficult task to convince John’s 

mother and some of his teachers that children 
grow according to different patterns and that 
their development is nourished or impeded by the 
friendliness of the atmosphere provided them. 
“But John’s I.Q. is much lower than his brother’s,” 
protested his mother. “That accounts for his 
slowness.” One of John’s teachers agreed: ‘Poor 
boy! His I.Q. is only 99; the average of his class 
is 118.” The harm already accomplished through 
unwise comparison and indifferent treatment was 
intensified. 

It was at once clear that John must be given 
proof of his own capabilities if he were to regain 
his belief in himself. Moreover, he needed clear 
evidence that his associates regarded him as a 
capable, worth-while companion. Accordingly, 
after we had become acquainted, I suggested that 
John take some books from my office—fine books 
about aviation and travel, two fields in which he 
had expressed interest. He took them reluctantly, 
seeming actually a little startled by my statement 
that he “read very well—only needed to do more 
reading.” 

I suggested that John keep one of the books for 
his own. A few days later I received a letter. It 
was a good letter; John’s appreciation was ex- 
pressed honestly and acceptably; but a letter that 
followed a little later was really superior! At this 
time it was suggested that the school notice how 
well John could write and that he be encouraged 
to share his compositions with his classmates. 

John’s new life really started then, for he was 
at last able to cast aside his feeling of incom- 
petence and his fear of failure; he could now make 
full use of his fine intelligence, which had been 
hidden behind his insecurity and his embarrass- 
ment. He had needed only a reasonable amount of 
friendly interest and encouragement. 

If a child is cold, hungry, or ill, we try usually 
to provide clothing or nourishment that will build 
up his stamina or increase his resistance. But 
when he needs affection or encouragement we fre- 
quently provide “remedial” work instead, assum- 
ing that drills will set him straight. After many 
years of observing “problem children” I am con- 
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vinced that their crucial need is for warm, cordial, 
friendly treatment. Moreover, at the beginning of 
a period of readjustment, it is unwise to humiliate 
them by measuring their ability with standarg 
tests. Testing should be postponed until they haye 
achieved unmistakable success. At this stage it jg 
imperative that they receive praise and recognj. 
tion. Natalie Cole has stated: “Just as we can dig 
a channel to control the direction of a stream, we 
can control the direction of our children’s actiyj. 
ties through praise and recognition.” ? 

The attitude of adults is surely an important 
determiner of conduct in children. Human rela. 
tionships are thwarted or fulfilled by the attitude 
we bring to them. On meeting a friend not long 
ago, I inquired concerning his health and well. 
being. “I presume you have heard the unfair 
things that people are saying about me,” he volun. 
teered as we shook hands. 

“If such things were said, I should not listen, 
Don’t you ever hear good things?” 

“When I do, I know the person wants some. 
thing from me,” he replied. 


Attitudes Determine Behavior 


I COULD not refrain from remarking on the great 
void in a life dominated by such an attitude. It 
is true that we are living in a black period in his. 
tory and that the motives and behavior of many 
persons do not seem consistent with the principles 
of human decency. But there are also shining ex- 
amples of generosity and kindliness. There are 
courage and nobility in the humane activities of 
many organizations, in the sacrifices and exam- 
ples of countless human beings who have dedi- 
cated themselves to the service of mankind, and 
in the daily lives of unnumbered humble citizens 
in every section of our country. However, these 
fine traits and generous impulses will not develop 
without recognition and encouragement. We must 
show by our behavior that we appreciate such con- 
duct. Human beings are, in large measure, what 
we believe them to be; they develop as our expec- 
tations mold them. ~ 

Our attitude, indeed, affects every life activity; 
it not only determines the kind of people we shall 
become, but it influences deeply the development 
of all those whose lives touch ours. We must 
recognize the right of our children to live their 
lives creatively, and we must have faith in their 
capacity to grow harmoniously as social beings. 
Similarly, we must believe in the capacity of adult 
human beings for humane, tolerant, and coopera- 
tive conduct. We must not question the possibility 
of a world in which men can live together in toler- 
ance, understanding, and amity. 


2Cole, N.: Arts in the Classroom. New York: The John Day Co, 1939. 
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Known 


EEDING the family has been the concern of 
parents all through the ages. Now, more than 
ever, it is highly important that every mem- 
ber of the family be as well nourished as possible. 
Not all the foods we have known heretofore will 
continue to be constantly available, but with in- 
gnuity and information we can still maintain 
America’s diet on a sound and adequate basis. 
The relation of food to the health of the people, 
as well as wartime demands for food in this coun- 
try and elsewhere, have centered much attention 
upon the subject of nutrition. There have always 
been some families who want to eat what they 
like, and this practice has produced many poorly 
nourished individuals. Some of those in this group 
are Willing now to change their food habits in 
order that they may lose less time from work be- 
cause of illness. They realize that by improving 
their health and efficiency they can do more to 
help win the war. Doubtless many men will de- 
velop better food habits after eating the carefully 
planned meals supplied for the Army and Navy, 
and both men and women will profit from some of 
the nutrition programs for workers in factories. 
Young children who are in day-care centers or 
who have good lunches at school also are acquir- 
ing better eating habits. 
Fortunately, too, many families whose income 
was formerly too small to provide an adequate diet 





E title of this article, apt as it is, might 
almost have been stated in directly op- 
posite form: Foods I Have Not Known. For 
many of the foods that all of us have known 
from childhood up are revealing themselves 
to us now in a new and interesting light. The 
necessity of adapting ourselves to a wartime 
schedule of production and distribution has 
already taught us much that is new about 
these familiar articles of diet; and, as time 
gees on and various items are placed on 
the ration list, we shall learn still more 


about them and about their true value to us. 
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even with the most careful planning now have a 
greatly increased earning power, and others can 
help themselves by the production, preservation, 
and storage of food at home. Still others are eli- 
gible to obtain food stamps or the low-priced milk 
and food commodities distributed through welfare 
agencies or school lunches. 

A great many families, however, could be better 
fed if they knew what they needed and how to 
spend their money so as to get the greatest nutri- 
tional returns for it. They would profit also by 
learning how to stretch the food dollar by produc- 
ing food for the entire year. All families need to 
know more about food values, food buying or pro- 
duction, and meal planning. 


Foods We Must Have 


HE National Nutrition Conference, which met 

in Washington in May 1941, set up allowances 
of different food nutrients for persons of various 
age groups. In addition, nutritionists have pub- 
lished numerous lists of the foods that should be 
eaten and the amounts of each that should be used 
daily. After the “must” foods have been included 
in the day’s meals, any other good food may be 
added. There are eight groups of “must” foods. 

Milk and Milk Products.—“‘A quart of milk a 
day for each child and a pint for each adult” is 
a familiar slogan. Because of the high food value 
of milk, several authorities are proposing larger 
amounts for men and women. The protein, phos- 
phorus, vitamin A, and thiamin (vitamin B) sup- 
plied by milk are important, but it might be 
argued that these can be obtained from other food 
materials. However, a careful study of data on 
many foods shows that it is difficult, if not im- 
possible, to furnish the quantities of calcium and 
riboflavin needed by all members of the family 
without the generous use of milk. 

Pasteurized or boiled milk is safest to use; pas- 
teurization or boiling protects the family from 
diseases carried by milk. Where fresh milk is not 
available, the Bureau of Home Economics of the 
United States Department of Agriculture has sug- 
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gested the following substitutes, each of which is 

about equal to one quart of fluid whole milk: 

1. Five ounces of American (Cheddar) cheese. 

2. One quart of skim milk and one and a half 
ounces of butter. 

3. Four and a half ounces of dried whole milk 
and one and a half ounces of butter. 

4. Seventeen ounces of evaporated milk. 

Milk may be served as a beverage and with 
cereals, or it may be used in preparing cocoa, 
soups, and creamed or scalloped vegetables. Cus- 
tards, puddings, and other baked or cooked foods 
may contain considerable amounts of it. There are 
many attractive ways in which milk may be used 
to insure each child a quart a day and the older 
members of the family the liberal amounts they 
also require. 

Foods Rich in Vitamins.—All guides to good 
eating include enough fruits, vegetables, dairy 
products, eggs, meat, and whole grain or enriched 
grain products to supply all the protein, minerals, 
and vitamins needed each day. A normal man, 
woman, or child who has plenty of these foods will 
not need vitamin pills. Oranges, tomatoes, grape- 
fruit, raw cabbage, and salad greens are specially 
valued for their content of ascorbic acid (vitamin 
C) and for the interest and variety they give to 
meals. These foods also furnish minerals and thi- 
amin (vitamin B). A nutritionist in one of the 
central states suggests setting out twenty-five 
tomato plants for every member of every farm 
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family, in order that there may be plenty of this 
vegetable for summer use and for canning. Whep 
tomato juice is given to babies, twice the amounts 
recommended for orange juice should be used. Foy 
the best returns in vitamin C, salad greens shoulq 
be served as soon as possible after they are gath. 
ered. The ascorbic acid in cabbage decreases with 
long storage and long cooking. 

Green and Yellow Vegetables.—F rom sixty tp 
eighty per cent of the vitamin A value in the usya] 
American diet is due to a yellow coloring materia] 
found in certain fruits and vegetables. Carrots, 
sweet potatoes, and yellow squash belong to this 
group. The green color of spinach, chard, leaf let. 
tuce, green beans, and peas covers up the yellow 
pigment, which is very plentiful in these vege. 
tables. All of these foods are prized for their thi. 
amin and mineral content. 

Other Vegetables and Fruits.—In this group 
are found all the vegetables and fruits not pre. 
viously mentioned. Many of these vegetables—the 
beet, the onion, the parsnip, the rutabaga, and the 
potato—keep well for several months. Most of the 
fruits can be dried, canned, or stored satisfac. 
torily. Consequently this group has a very impor. 
tant place in providing minerals and vitamins for 
American diets. For example, two medium-sized 
potatoes will supply a man with one sixth of his 
daily iron requirement, one seventh of his thiamin 
requirement, and one fourth of his ascorbic acid 
requirement. 


OS. D. Myslis 
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Bread and Cereal.—As much as one third of 
the food energy and one fourth of the protein in 
many diets is obtained at low cost from bread and 
cereals. A few families buy whole grain products, 
thus obtaining some minerals and vitamins not 
found in the milled products. Most Americans, 
however, prefer white flour, and, since American 
diets often are low in thiamin, niacin, riboflavin, 
vitamin D, iron, and calcium, enriched flour has 
peen developed. This product contains added thi- 
amin, niacin, and iron. Riboflavin, calcium, and 
vitamin D are optional constituents at present. 
Enriched flour looks and tastes like white flour 
and behaves the same in baking. Bread made from 
enriched flour loses ten to fifteen per cent of its 
thiamin when baked. Fifteen to twenty-five per 
cent is lost in making ordinary toast, and forty 
per cent in making Melba toast. It has been esti- 
mated that the universal use of enriched flour and 
enriched bread would increase the average Amer- 
jean intake of thiamin sixty-four per cent. There 
also would be a marked increase in the amount of 
iron and niacin obtained each day. 

Meat, Poultry, Fish, and Dried Legumes.— 
Many meals are planned around meat, which often 
furnishes one third or more of the protein in 
American diets. Important amounts of iron, cal- 
cium, thiamin, riboflavin, and niacin are supplied 
also. With meat rationing in sight, dried legumes 
—peas, beans, or peanuts—served as the principal 
protein-containing dish may be used as many as 
three or four times a week. From the point of 
view of their nutritive qualities, fish and poultry 
also are satisfactory alternates. A decreased meat 
allowance may be met, too, by slightly increasing 
the intake of all other foods that add protein to 
the diet—milk, cheese, eggs, and cereals or bread. 
The flavor of meat may be extended by combining 
it with vegetables in soups, stews, chowders, pot 
roasts, or hash; by making meat pies; or by using 
it with other food materials in meat loaves, salads, 
or sandwiches. 

Eggs.—During the early spring months eggs are 
usually plentiful and relatively less expensive 
than during the winter. They make their biggest 
contribution to the protein, vitamin A, riboflavin, 
and iron in the diet. With the exception of ribo- 
flavin, which is found in both the yolks and the 
whites of eggs, the minerals and vitamins are 
largely in the yolks. Protein is plentiful in both 
whites and yolks. In addition to boiling, poach- 


ing, frying, baking, or scrambling eggs, one may 
combine them with a great variety of food mate- 
rials for either a main dish or a dessert. 

Butter and Other Fats.—Fats as a group fur- 
nish food energy in a concentrated form. Butter 
contains large amounts of vitamin A. It is esti- 
mated that about half the oleomargarine sold for 
table use is fortified with vitamin A. 

Small children should be given one of the fish 
liver oils, because additional vitamin A and vita- 
min D are necessary for growth and for the devel- | 
opment of bones and teeth. 


Food at Its Best 


gee lists of all the foods in each group that 

can be raised at home or bought in the neigh- 
borhood will bring good returns for the time spent. 
Plans for the home production, preservation, and 
storage of foods are often built around the eight 
“must” groups. Foods having similar nutritive 
values vary greatly in cost and in the time and 
skill needed to prepare them. Products that are 
plentiful and products locally grown are usually 
priced at a reasonable figure. When any one food 
in a group is rationed, the best alternates are the 
other members of the same group. 

Getting the most out of the money spent for 
each type of food starts with wise buying. There 
are methods of cooking that will conserve the 
greatest possible amounts of the food nutrients. 
Well-prepared, well-seasoned, and attractively 
served food is not likely to be wasted. Storage 
suited to the food is also important. 

In view of the demands that are being made 
upon homemakers in wartime, simple meals are in 
order. There are many good recipes in the cook 
books on homemakers’ shelves that have never 
been tried before. To adapt these recipes to the 
commodities available will be, increasingly, a task 
calling forth all the ingenuity and resourceful- 
ness at the homemaker’s command. Then there 
are recipes for many attractive dishes character- 
istic of different foreign lands. 

Among the more glamorous activities connected 
with the war, homemaking tends to be overlooked. 
But recognition should be accorded to the home- 
maker who knows food values, who spends her 
food dollar well, and who prepares and serves 
good, nourishing food to her family as her con- 
tribution to her country’s need. 





[TAKE a Turkey, cut off the penions, and leggs, and break the brest bone. Lard it with 
large pieces of Bacon, put it in high season’d gravey and let it stew until it is tender... 
Take all ye fatt of ye Broth, three anchoves, and an onyon shred very fine; give them a boyle 
together and pour them over the Turkey. Rub the pann with a clove of Garlike. You _ 
stuff ye brest with forced meat and likewise ye Belley; let the sauce be very thick and hig 


seasoned. 
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—XVIIth Century Recipe. 
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the heritage of youth?” would have seemed 

a comparatively simple question to Amer- 
icans. It would almost have answered itself. To- 
day it is a different matter. One has to stop and 
think if one would determine what this heritage 
actually is and what it may become. 

There may even be some temptation to say that 
it is not much of a heritage that requires the best 
of every generation to go to war and all the rest 
to devote themselves to the business of war on the 
home front; to ask what is the use, under such 
circumstances, to do anything but train youth 
from infancy upward for the grim business of 
war, as the dictator nations do. But this is a 
shallow conclusion. We are fighting now, as we 
did a generation ago, to preserve a very different 
sort of heritage for our youth. 

The whole question becomes clearer when we 
think of ourselves in the dual capacities of heirs 
and ancestors. We of this generation are the 
guardians of a rich heritage, our national treasure 
from the past. We have it in our power to lose 
this heritage or to use it. We can shape it, change 
it where necessary, add to it; but we must cherish 
it for those who follow after. We want our chil- 
dren and our children’s children to know that we 
did not fail them; that we were not ignorant of 
the strange and awful currents of destruction that 
swept over our world; that we realized we were 
engaged in a life-and-death struggle to hold the 
things that made our way of life so precious to 
us; that we were big enough and wise enough to 
subordinate all personal ambitions to this end; 
that we had dreams for the future—dreams that 
were at once idealistic and realistic; and that even 
in the midst of war we thought of them, our 
children—their well-being and their destiny. 

Abraham Lincoln said, in a message to Con- 
gress about eighty years ago, “Fellow citizens, we 
cannot escape history .. - no personal significance 
or insignificance can spare one or another of us. 
The fiery trial through which we pass will light 
us down in honor or dishonor to the latest genera- 
tions. We say we are for the Union; the world 
knows we know how to save it; we—even we here 
—have the power and bear the responsibility . . . 
we shall nobly save or meanly lose the last best 
hope of earth.” 


N rk so very long ago, the question “What is 
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These Are Freedom’s Children 





The Lesson of the Past 


 Sigeoess there be a clearer or more stirring ang 
timely message to us today? Let us reming 
ourselves that we too will stand before the bar of 
history for judgment. In the lives of many of ys 
this is the second time that we have had a supreme 
opportunity to share our rich resources with the 
rest of the world. We hang our heads in shame 
when we realize how nearly we lost much of our 
heritage between World War I and World War II. 

Many young people in the past twenty or 
twenty-five years have not been taught that there 
are things much more precious than life itself: 
that their freedom and their opportunities have 
been won for them in the hard way by preceding 
generations and that they will have to fight, if 
necessary, to preserve them for those who come 
after. We and they alike have become materialis. 
tic, bounded by our own self-interests and skep- 
tical or cynical about all idealism. We have ques. 
tioned whether anything is worth fighting for. 
Henry Wallace, in “The Price of Freedom,” has 
said: 


“Even if the present storm should pass and the 
menace of dictators collapse, we shall not be free of 
the necessity to face the new world with a religion 
which is fit to live by ... We have learned how to 
create; we can ride the great powers of nature. God 
the Creator is our God, or else we have none, mean 
nothing, and are going nowhere. It is our business 
to build a decent country and to give everyone his 
chance to work in the building of it, to stand together 





TATING the planned objectives of the 
National Congress of Parents and Teach- 

ers in terms of health, education, recreation, 
conservation, and social welfare, the findings 
of the 1942 convention will be interpreted 
month by month in a series of articles con- 
tributed by leaders of the organization. What- 
ever has been learned in any of these fields 
will be made available to local parent-teacher 
ieaders as they build for victory. It is hoped 
that the series will prove to be a source of con- 
structive guidance in solving the many prob- 
lems that confront all such workers today. 
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against misfortune, disease, and the terror of help- 
jess old age, to make for all a life of honor and beauty 
in the strength which has been given us. It is our 
business to show a light to the world, and to be 
strong so that we are not afraid to be generous, to 
spread peace by helping all peaceful nations to 
higher prosperity and greater security. All this we 
have the material power to do if we are not first 
swept away because of our weakness. For our weak- 
ness is in our hearts, in our selfishness and our fail- 
ure of vision by which we have been baffled and 
divided and our powers have been blocked.” 


These things are not mentioned in a spirit of 
destructive criticism. They are mentioned because 
we have need to remind ourselves that the whole 
future of this country rests on the sort of stew- 
ardship we give our heritage. 


There Is No Isolation 


YEVERAL years ago Walter Lippmann pointed out 

S that as a nation we have a rendezvous with 
destiny, whether we wish it or not; that what 
Rome was to the ancient world, and Great Britain 
to the world of yesterday, the United States must 
be to the world of tomorrow if she is to fulfill her 
destiny. And if America refuses her destiny 
Lincoln’s statement as to losing “the last best 
hope of earth” will come true. 

If we understood our history better, we should 
know that our founding fathers had no illusions 
about the Atlantic separating us from the troubles 
of Europe. Their own experiences had shown 
them that the ocean was a highway that could 
bring the ships and the armies of Europe to these 
shores. The colonial wars that preceded the Rev- 
olution were the American phases of wars that 
began in Europe, and the treaties that ended them 
were European treaties. 

It would be an excellent thing if all of us, as a 
really enlightening experience, should read all of 
Washington’s farewell address instead of a few 
words about “entangling alliances’; if we should 
all read the Declaration of Independence straight 
through, not stopping with “life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness’; if we should read and re- 
read the Bill of Rights from beginning to end. 
These three documents present a picture of what 
it meant to live under dictatorial rulers in this 
country only two hundred years ago. 

Our ancestors knew from experience how pre- 
cious freedom was, because in many ways it was 
denied them. They thought no price too high to 
pay to rid themselves of tyranny. They were an- 
cestors to be proud of; history has rendered its 
judgment of them. And they knew, as we are be- 
ginning to know today, that permanent isolation 
is impossible for America. 

We have had years to develop a democratic civ- 
ilization. We have, indeed, developed a civilization 
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that is truly international, for people of all races 
have come to us with their contributions and have 
learned to live together peacefully. Democracy 
has creaked at times under the strains it has had 
to endure, but it has produced a way of life that 
is better than any the common man has ever 
known before. Those who come after us will have 


the responsibility of extending democracy on a 
world-wide scale. 


These Are Our Postwar Tasks 


T= definite tasks that we, as ancestors of the 
future, must perform are: 

1. We must make democracy work at home. We 
all admit that our democracy has many faults. 
Selfishness, greed, graft, and class and race preju- 
dices have been too much in evidence; too many of 
our people have been deprived of a just share in 
the national prosperity. But we have the power 
to remedy these faults if we will only use it. 

2. We must see to it that our soldiers do not have 
reason to become disillusioned when they return 
this time from war. They are young and will have 
their share in building the new world for which 
they have fought. Those of us whose memories go 
back twenty-five years know that this was one 
strong factor in producing the age of skepticism 
that followed World War I. 

3. We must see to it that our younger children 
are given what they need and all that they need. 
They must have the right sort of homes, good nu- 
trition, and bodily and mental health. They must 
have an education that will train their hands and 
their heads—and also their hearts, for they will 
have a task even harder than fighting the war— 
helping to build a new order that will insure 
peace. Many young people who are now in high 
school may have to go into the armed services. 
Let us use wisely what little time remains. 

When we think what the problems of peace will 
be, we see plainly that they cannot be settled off- 
hand. There is a period immediately following 
every war when the people, mindful of the issues 
they have fought for, are ready to be cooperative; 
but this period is not long, for the old selfish inter- 
ests soon try to gain control, to return to the old 
ways of doing things. Therefore, when the time 
comes we must be ready to act quickly. And this 
means preparing ourselves now. The mere con- 
templation of some of the principal tasks* that 
will confront the world after the war is an unfor- 
gettable lesson and warning. Consider: 


1. Millions of people have been half starved, perse- 
cuted, torméhted by disease. They are without ade- 
quate shelter, health services, or the essentials of 
civilized life. Their needs will have to be met with 
both goods and services. 


*These are based largely on the 1941 report of the Rockefeller Foundation. 
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2. The vast areas of destruction must be repaired, 
so that there will be centers for the renewal of civil- 
ized living. 


3. A sound political life must be restored within the 
various countries. 


4. Some sort of international political system must 
be organized, with power to keep aggressors in check. 


5. The economic life of the world must be reestab- 
lished. This will be full of conflicting interests, and 
we, as well as others, must change some of our meth- 
ods and theories. 


6. Tolerance and religious faith must be restored to 
a world filled with hatred, fear, and denial of faith— 
a long, slow process, and one for which we shall need 
to be strong in our own faith. 


7. There must be reeducation for the millions indoc- 
trinated from infancy with totalitarian ideas and 
with no knowledge of, or experience in, the ways of 
freedom. 


8. A better way of life must be provided for the 
downtrodden millions of the world; otherwise they 
will merely change masters and be even worse off 
than before. 


These are but a few of the problems that will 
face us immediately after the war. There are 
many others. With the great variety of people and 
ideas in the world; with age-old hatreds, jeal- 
ousies, and self-interests, it will not be easy to 
rebuild, nor can it be done in a day. Our children 
for generations to come will be working at the 
task. Surely we shall have to develop uncommon 
common men and women for the leadership the 
world will need. 


Parents and Teachers Stand By 


T MAY be asked what all this has to do with 
parent-teacher work. We have never gone 
deeply into international relations. But the par- 
ent-teacher organization from the-very beginning 
has recognized the worth of international coopera- 
tion. It has worked for understanding and good 
will among peoples of different origins in America, 
thereby laying a firm foundation for the larger 
world relationships. Whatever affects children 
and youth is its business. Nothing can affect them 
more deeply than does a global war, and nothing 
is more important for their future than that they 
be allowed to live in a world at peace, with an 
opportunity to determine their own vocations, 
their own family lives, and their own community 
relationships. We are learning that to get what 
we want for our own children we have fo think of 
the welfare of all children. We have learned to do 
this in our own communities and in our own 
states; a national consciousness along this line has 
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developed rapidly in recent years, and now we 
must make it international. Our children have ty 
live in a world with other children. What these 
other children think and how they feel will affect 
the thinking and the welfare of our children, fo, 
they will all be adults at the same time. There 
is a selfish as well as an altruistic ground for their 
interest in world affairs. Perhaps the work of our 
International Relations chairmen will be even 
more highly appreciated when we realize how 
closely destiny ties us in with the rest of the world. 

A recent utterance of Secretary Hull is perti- 
nent here. In talking of postwar reconstruction, 
he said: “Without impediment to the fullest prose. 
cution of the war—indeed for its most effective 
prosecution—the United Nations should from 
time to time . . . formulate and proclaim their 
common views regarding fundamental policies 
. . . based on enduring spiritual values. In sup. 
port of such policies, an informed public opinion 
must be developed. This is a task of intensive 
study, hard thinking, broad vision, and leadership 
—not for governments alone, but for parents, and 
teachers, and clergymen, and all those, within each 
nation, who provide spiritual, moral, and intellec. 
tual guidance.” 

Certainly this is a direct challenge to the par- 
ent-teacher associations of America. We must 
keep on with all our various war activities, with 
all we are doing to maintain essential services for 
children. We must see that our homes are more 
intelligently kept, that our schools and other in- 
stitutions are supported adequately. And in addi- 
tion we must find time for “intensive study, hard 
thinking, broad vision,” as requested by Secretary 
Hull. Mrs. William Kletzer, our national presi- 
dent, has reminded us that “the world is our busi- 
ness.”” She says: “Parents and teachers must help 
boys and girls reach new concepts about this busi- 
ness of living. A generation must evolve that will 
know its business and will mind it to the full.” 

Science and history are making a new world. 
To continue living in this new world we must 
adapt ourselves to it, for the fundamental law of 
life is “adapt or die.” We have the heritage of 
pioneers, of a courageous and undaunted people 
who had no fear of change, who thought of it asa 
challenge. This heritage of high enterprise we 
must pass on to our sons and our daughters. It 
is our task as their “ancestors” to prepare them 
for their destiny. 

“To whom much has been given, of him shall 
much be required.” Let us begin to pay our debt 
to the past generations whose heirs we are, by 
being the ancestors of future generations who will 
succeed in making the dream of the ages for 4 
world of peace and justice come true. 

—MINNETTA A. HASTINGS, First Vice-President 
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———— 


HE National Congress of Parents and Teachers com- 

mitted itself, under the guidance of its seasoned lead- 

ers, to a war program announced and undertaken 
immediately after America’s declaration of war. On Octo- 
ber 24 and 25 the war energency committee of the Con- 
gress, recognizing the increasing seriousness of the present 
crisis in American life, met at the National Office to 
perfect the already existing war program and to expand 
it wherever a need was indicated. 


Certainly there is nothing startling about such a move 
on the part of the National Congress. One may fairly as- 
sume that it is as much the business of a child welfare 
organization to offer its members a well-defined program 
in time of war as it is the business of the schools to im- 
prove and extend educational service to the nation. Yet 
the National Congress, in opening this new chapter in its 
history, is drawing to itself an overwhelming amount of 
the attention and appreciation of the American people as 
a whole. All because its leaders and members propose to 
take very seriously the idea that we must not fail in our 
democratic objectives, either now or after the war is won 
and peace is established. This is strong evidence of an 
America awake to its problems. 


The results of the committee’s thinking will soon be 
shared with thousands of parents and teachers through 
a new publication entitled War Handbook: What the 
P.T.A. Can Do to Aid in the Nation’s War Program. 
Eleven major goals have been discerned, having to do 
with morale, health, education, juvenile protection, con- 
sumer safeguards, recreation, aid to the men in service, 
community cooperation and volunteer service, wartime 
finance, and safety. These eleven objectives in turn serve 
as vantage points from which the entire area of parent- 
teacher endeavor is surveyed, with a view to pointing out 
precisely where the tasks and responsibilities lie. 


Or SPECIAL interest is the consideration of day care for 
children, a problem that threatens to become acute. 
Since information is still lacking as to whether it will be 
necessary to recruit large numbers of women for work in 
war industries, it is difficult to theorize on day care for 
children, let alone attempt to solve all the problems that 
will emerge if and when over a million mothers of young 
children leave their homes to go into war jobs. With re- 
gard to the whole question of industrial employment of 
women with young children, the planners of the War 
Handbook, following the basic tenets set forth by the 
War Manpower Commission, have this to say to parent- 
teacher members: 


Urge that mothers of young children stay at home if 
possible. 


Cooperate in surveys to determine the amount and kind 
of day care needed in different sections of the community. 
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Support the establishment of proper facilities for day 
care of children of working mothers, such as: (1) nursery 
schools; (2) after-school programs; and (3) counseling 
services (professional services under social services). 


Stimulate local civilian defense councils wherever neces- 
sary to inaugurate a coordinated day-care program. 


The earlier document on the war effort, What the 
Parent-Teacher Association Can Do in a Program of 
National Defense, was one of the most popular ever pub- 
lished by the National Congress. It is safe to say that the 
War Handbook will not only duplicate the popularity of 
this leaflet but will fill the critical need for a complete and 
clear outline of the ways in which parent-teacher associ- 
ations can help America win the war. It will probably 
be widely used in coordination with Community Life in 
a Democracy, which is already proving its wartime value. 
With the Handbook to offer suggestions for immediate 
activities and Community Life in a Democracy to maintain 
the long view of current problems, parent-teacher work- 
ers will be thoroughly prepared for service. 


Next to diplomatic relations as a factor in promoting 
international good will, or perhaps even preceding them, 
are the friendly relationships established between person 
and person, between group and group. A letter received 
this week from Mrs. Emilia Mendes de Almeida of Rio 
de Janeiro bears out this assumption. It is quoted in full: 


‘‘We are rather late, on account of our annual vaca- 
tions, in answering your kind letter dated February 18, 
which we received with great pleasure, as well as the 
pamphlets, leaflets and Magazine published by the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers, of which we 
so much heard through Miss Claire Lettieri, when she 
visited us last year. 

“Though our Association is not quite the same as 
yours, being only a Parent’s Association while the Teach- 
ers have one of their own, with which we are always nae | 
to collaborate, our aims and objects are in fact very muc 
alike. We shall certainly have a lot to learn from your 
long and great experience and wish tly to keep con- 
tact; therefore we decided to subscribe to your interest- 
ing National Parent-Teacher Magazine. n we shall 
mail an issue of our periodical bulletin. 

“Thanking you for all your interest we remain at 
your entire disposal for any other information.” 


A VALUABLE pamphlet, The Rural Child in the War 
Emergency, embodying the report of a conference called 
jointly by the Committee on Rural Education and the 
American Council on Education, is now available. It may 
be secured from the office of the Committee on Rural 
Education at 5835 Kimbark Avenue, Chicago, IIl., at the 
following prices: 1 to 9 copies, 10 cents each; 10 to 99 
copies, 7 cents each; over 100 copies, 5 cents each. 
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Service to the Hard-of-Hearing. This is the story 
of an unusual parent-teacher association, a group 
of parents and teachers who since 1913 have 

worked together as the Parker Deaf 
Oral P. T. A. in the interests of deaf 
and hard-of-hearing children in the 
Parker Elementary School of Chicago, 
Illinois. 
With an enrollment of one hundred 
and seventy children in the department, 
P. T. A. membership in 1941 totaled one hundred 
and ten. Teacher enrollment was one hundred per 
cent. An exceptionally close spirit of cooperation 
exists between parents, teachers, and pupils, 
which enables this association not only to carry 
on the usual P. T. A. activities but to realize some 
very special aims. Concrete evidence of the 
group’s appreciation of this harmony is the award 
of a life membership in the association to the de- 
partment principal, Miss Clara E. Newlee. 

The children’s handicap has emphasized the 
importance of a long-range program of safety. 
Each child has already been furnished with an 
identification card. Warning signs have been 
placed at street crossings in the vicinity of the 
school, and safety posters are displayed on the 
platforms of the elevated railway. 

Girl Scout Troop No. 273, made up of deaf or 
partially deaf girls, under a mother member 
leader, has been sponsored by this P. T. A. The 
girls have enjoyed camping at a lake and trips to 
points of interest in and nearby Chicago. On oc- 
casion the troop presents the flag at regular meet- 
ings of the P. T. A. For special events the girls 
assist the social chairmen in planning decorations. 

A recreational program originally sponsored by 
the Chicago Woman’s Aid is now supervised by 
the mothers of this P. T. A. This is a course of 
swimming and gymnastic instruction given at a 
city park during the summer vacation. It has 
become so popular that many of the children 
travel great distances to attend. A motion picture 
is made each summer as a permanent record of 
this activity. 
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In addition, the organization has been especially 
successful with a unique ways and means project, 
Salable articles are donated by pupils, teachers, 
parents, and friends at the association’s request, 
and all donations are auctioned at an annual 
party. The auction sale has proved highly enter. 
taining and profitable—the proceeds are usually 
sufficient to meet the greater part of the budget, 

Two more annual events are sponsored by this 
P. T. A. Every Christmas a party is given for the 
whole department, with gifts and refreshments 
for each child. Professional talent furnishes the 
entertainment. At the close of the school year 
pupils, teachers, and families enjoy an all-day pic- 
nic at a nearby park as guests of the association, 

The Parker Deaf Oral P. T. A. in usual times 
has accomplished the unusual. For the trying year 
ahead its purpose is constant and unswerving: 
helping the handicapped child. Continued enthusi- 
asm, worthy projects, and a larger and more active 
membership will help in meeting the challenge of 
the times. 

—BETTY ROESSLER 


Salvage of Juvenile Books. Among the books 
collected in the Victory Book Campaign in the 
city of Buffalo, an alert parent-teacher worker 
noticed a large number of children’s 
books, unsuitable, of course, for the 
men in the armed forces. When the 
books were sorted, this worker, 
who is the Citizenship chairman 
for her district, asked whether the 
juveniles might be distributed by the parent- 
teacher association to schools where library serv- 
ice was either limited or quite unavailable. 

The result is that over nine hundred of these 
children’s books, through the aid of the state li 
brary service chairman and the district Citizen- 
ship chairman, are being sorted, graded, and dis- 
tributed throughout the district. They are filling 
a very great need, especially in one-room and two- 
room schools. 


NEW YORK 


—RACHEL STOKES 
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Louisville’s Safety Auxiliary. According to the 
Safety chairman of the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers Louisville has the only 

safety auxiliary of a Men’s Safety 


Council in the country. 
Two things led up to the forma- 
tion of this auxiliary. The first was 


the fact that Louisville had been 
rated as the safest industrial city in the country 
but had fallen short in home safety. The second 
was a meeting of.a group including council presi- 
dents, Safety chairmen of parent-teacher associa- 
tions, supervisors of safety for the Boards of Edu- 
cation, and the manager of the Louisville Safety 
Council. At this meeting was conceived the idea 
of appointing one person to ask every woman’s 
club and parent-teacher organization in the city 
to send a member to a safety meeting. For this 
task the Safety chairman of the Louisville Coun- 
cil was selected. It took approximately a month 
to get the first group together. When the group 


met, its first action was to elect an executive board — 


of six members and to appoint committees on 
radio, publicity, home safety, statistics, and pro- 
grams. The first large meeting was a luncheon, 
with the head of the National Conservation Bu- 
reau as speaker. 


It is difficult to hold people’s interest in a 


project of any kind unless they can be given 
something definite to do. With this fact in mind 
we planned monthly meetings, using a room in a 
large downtown hotel as a sort of instruction cen- 
ter. Every parent-teacher association and club in 
the city has a chairman of Safety, who is re- 
quested to attend these meetings and to carry 
back materials for use in discussion before her 
group. A small monthly bulletin is issued, dealing 
with some special accident or some method of 
accident prevention for that particular month. 
We have had exceptionally good speakers, men 
and women who knew their subjects and who were 
well worth hearing. The city directors of health 
and public works and the captains of police and 
fre departments gave programs of modtion pic- 
tures and displays. After the war started we ob- 


tained qualified speakers to talk on bombing and’ 


air raids. Visitors from cities larger than ours 
have asked how we did it. 

Much of the credit goes to the well-organized 
and hard-working parent-teacher groups of the 
fifty schools in the city and those from surround- 
ing counties. Nevertheless, interest is the key- 
note, and new ideas provide interest. One of the 
nicest compliments we have had came from a 
safety adviser from Cleveland, who said, “If you’ll 
just let me come back, I’ll bring you all the newest 
ideas I can get.” We certainly want them. 

—GLADYS MILBURN 
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Sturdy Feet for Sturdy Children. For the second 
time this year the Council of Parent-Teacher As- 
sociations has sponsored a foot clinic for the chil- 

dren in the schools of Casper. Fit- 

ters in the stores willingly cooper- 

ated, measuring the children’s feet 

and recommending proper shoes 

where corrections were necessary. 

Marked progress has been shown 

in this field. There were 319 more children exam- 

ined this fall than last spring. Of the 1,976 ex- 

amined this fall, 409 needed corrections. Of the 

1,657 examined last spring, 557 were found to 

have improper shoes. Comparison of these figures 

demonstrates that the percentage of misfits is de- 

clining. This is undoubtedly due to the increasing 

consciousness among the townspeople of the im- 

portance of well-fitted shoes. The most recent 

examination proved conclusively that the project 

really means something to the community; co- 

operation of teachers, parents, and children was 

one hundred per cent better than that of last 
spring. 

The work of the foot clinic is supplemented by 
another project; the parent-teacher associations 
of Casper maintain a fund to provide correct shoes 
for children in families of low income. 

The examinations brought to light the interest- 
ing fact that a surprising number of children 
have narrow feet. It is this type of foot that 
causes the most trouble, because it is generally 
fitted with a shoe that is too short and too wide. 

Since a child’s general health is definitely ad- 
vanced by correctly fitted shoes, this project mer- 
its recognition. A similar project could easily be 
made a part of any parent-teacher unit’s health 
program. 


—IDA RICE 











Student Aid Center. Kansas City, Kansas, is a 

large industrial city. The great need for student 

aid work in such a city is at once obvious. In 1930, 

under the direction of a parent- 

teacher thrift chairman, a shop was 

KANSAS } established to receive used articles 

of clothing, make them over, and 

distribute them among the under- 

privileged children of the city. It was operated as 

a thrift shop until 1937, when the name was 

changed to Student Aid Center. During this year 
the purchase of new garments was begun. 

The project grew rapidly. In 1938 a sewing 
room was established in one of the public schools, 
with the Board of Education furnishing sixteen 
machines. Members from the various local associ- 
ations gave one day a week to the making of new 
garments. The sewing room was maintained for 
about seven months of the school year. 
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In 1941, as the work expanded, a fund 
was established to buy new shoes. The 
plan used is simple; in each case a requisi- 
tion blank is filled out by the student aid 
chairman of the local association after a 
personal call has been made at the stu- 
dent’s home. 

The value of the work accomplished in 
the Student Aid Center can best be shown 
by quoting last year’s figures: 


Families assisted, 150 
Children helped, 447 
Used garments distributed, 2,605 


The new garments made in the sewing 
room numbered about 400 and included 
dresses, slips, bloomers, and boys’ shirts. 
New garments purchased numbered 714 
and consisted of overalls, trousers, hose, 
shirts, and boys’ underwear. Of this num- 
ber, we have 680 new garments on hand 
to start this year’s work. Fifty-five pairs 
of new shoes were purchased at an average 
cost of $2.50 a pair. The Council conducts 
one money-raising project a year, and the 
larger part of the money is spent for stu- 
dent aid work. Local associations also con- 
tribute to this fund. 

For the past three years both the sewing 
room and the center have been in the same 
school building. Our student aid personnel 
consists of a student aid chairman, who is 
in charge of the center, and a secretary and 
treasurer. The shoe committee consists of 
a chairman, a secretary, a treasurer, and 
four members-at-large. One of these is our 
superintendent of schools, and one is a 
school principal. 

—HELEN LOUISE EMERY and 
RUTH V. JENKINS 





An Important Government Message: 


How to 
Heat Your Home with 
Less Fuel this Winter 


To insure the health and comfort of your 
family and add to America’s fighting 
power, take these four steps now: 


Inspect and adjust heating equipment. 
Insulate walls and roof or attic. 
Install storm windows and doors. 


. Weatherstrip and seal air leaks around 
windows and doors. 


PPP Yr 
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Christmases Remembered 


ow many old recollections, and how many do 

sympathies, does Christmas time awaken! We Write 
these words now, many miles distant from the Spot at 
which, year after year, we met on that day, a m 
and joyous circle. Many of the hearts that throbbeq 8 
gaily then have ceased to beat; many of the looks that 
shone so brightly then have ceased to glow; the hands 
we grasped have grown cold; the eyes we sought haye 
hid their luster in the grave; and yet the old house, the 
room, the merry voices and smiling faces, the jest, the 
laugh, the most minute and trivial circumstances ¢gp, 
nected with those happy meetings crowd upon oy 
minds at each recurrence of the season, as if the lag 
assemblage had been but yesterday! Happy, happy 
Christmas, that can win us back to the delusions of oy 
childhood days; that can recall to the old man the pleas. 
ures of his youth; that can transport the sailor and the 
traveler, thousands of miles away, back to his own fire. 
side and his own home! 

—CHARLES DICKENS, Pickwick Papers 


tees DINNER, eaten, let it be confessed, with more 
haste and less accompaniment of talk than usual, the 
parlor doors were opened, and there stood the Christmas 
tree in a glow of light, its wonderful branches laden with 
all manner of strange fruits not to be found in the bot. 
anies. The wild shouts, the merry laughter, the cries of 
delight as one coveted fruit after another dropped into 
the long-expectant arms still linger in my ears now that 
the little tapers are burnt out, the boughs left bare, and 
the actors in the perennial drama fast asleep. 
—HAMILTON WRIGHT MABIE, Christmas Eve 


i ie THE banquet of real presents which was waiting 
downstairs, covered with a red and white dust-sheet, 
the stocking-toys, of course, were only an appetizer; but 
they had a special and exciting quality of their ow. 
Perhaps it was the atmosphere in which they were 
opened—the chill, the black window-panes, the unfamil- 
iar hour; perhaps it was the powerful charm of the 
miniature, of toy toys, of smallness squared; perhaps it 
was the sense of limitation within a strict form, which 
gives to both the filler and the emptier of a Christmas 
stocking something of the same enjoyment which is ex- 
perienced by the writer and the reader of a sonnet. 
—JAN STRUTHER, Mrs. Miniver 


a plum-pudding! What a word is that! How plump 
and plump again! How round and repeated and pleni- 
potential! ... Why, the whole round cheek of universal 
childhood is in the idea of plum-pudding. . . . Observe a 
little boy at a Christmas-dinner, and his grandfather 
opposite him. What a world of secret similarity there is 
between them! How hope in one, and retrospection i 
the other, and appetite in both, meet over the same 
ground of pudding! 
—LEIGH HUNT, On the Inexhaustibility 
of the Subject of Christmas 
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you, YouR CHILDREN AND War. 


By Dorothy W. 
Baruch. New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., Inc. 
1942. 


wartime. Some are rather obvious; others are more 
subtle and deep-seated. What shall we tell our children 
about war? How shall we answer their questions? What 
about playing war games? How is the killing of men to 
be interpreted? There are many more. All are real. 

Dr. Baruch’s timely book considers a wide variety. 
There are chapters devoted to children’s and parents’ 
fears; children’s questions about war; the effect of feelings 
of hostility on behavior; methods of promoting demo- 
cratic experiences in the family; ways of cooperating 
with schools in times of stress; children’s and parents’ 
participation in war activities; war marriages; and the 
importance of security and affection for both child and 
adult in times of crisis. Each problem is discussed at 
length in a style that is very readable and full of inter- 
esting illustrations. At the end of many of the chapters 
there are excellent summaries and suggestions. 

The author places great emphasis on the idea that 
emotional stirrings are dissipated when they are ex- 
pressed verbally or in overt action. “Talking about 
what we fear helps to get it ‘off our chest’ ’’ and “‘We will 
help children to bring out their hostile feelings so that the 
strength of them becomes diluted’’ are examples of some 
of the major themes. It is most helpful to know how an 
emotional tension can be released after it has developed. 
One cannot help wishing, however, that the author had 
gone more deeply into the question of how the tension 
might have been avoided or kept at a minimum. For 
example, the chapter ‘‘Building Tolerance’ begins with 
an excellent discussion of the effect of frustrations in 
creating feelings of hostility. Then two questions are 
asked: How can we help children to see and face their 
hostility instead of blinding themselves to it? and: How 
can we help them find outlets that will reduce the internal 
pressure of their hostility? But a third and most im- 
portant question for parents is: How can the production 
of hostility be controlled? 

Again, in the discussion of war work for mothers, 
many forms of work for mothers outside the home are 
ably discussed; but certain important questions are per- 
haps insufficiently stressed. Under what conditions is a 
mother’s work at home more of a contribution to the 
winning of the war than working in a defense factory? 
Under what conditions is the reverse true? These ques- 
tions must be given due consideration if an over-all view 
is to be obtained. 


— are many problems that confront parents in 
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This book, nevertheless, is both interesting and stim- 
ulating. It should furnish a good starting point for dis- 
cussion of the important and timely problem of guiding 
children through a war crisis. 

— RALPH H. OJEMANN, Associate Professor, 
Iowa Child Welfare Research Station, 
State University of Iowa 


Last MONTH May Lamberton Becker presented a com- 
prehensive list of children’s books of current interest and 
value. The following titles were crowded out by lack of 


space and are, accordingly, presented this month to 
complete the picture. 


TEN CHRISTMAS BOOKS IN COLORS 


Child’s Book of Christmas Carols. Illustrated in color by 
Masha. Random House; $1.50. 

Christmas Manger. Uncle Gus (H. A. Rey). Houghton 
Mifflin; $1. Cut-out for a créche. 

Santa Claus Comes to America. Caroline Singer. Illus- 
trated by Cyrus LeRoy Baldridge. Knopf; $1. Trac- 
ing the legend. 

Under the Little Fir. Elizabeth Yates. Illustrated by 
Nora S. Unwin. Coward-McCann; $2. Stories written 
to tell in a London school. 

Christmas in the Woods. Frances Frost. Illustrated by 
Aldren Watson. Harper; $1. Poem for a greeting. 
Away in a Manger. Edited and illustrated by Jean 

Thoburn. Oxford; $1. Collection of Christmas poems. 

Merry Christmas, Judy. Charlotte Becker. Illustrated 
by the author. Scribner; 75c. For a three-year-old. 

Paddy’s Christmas. Helen A. Monsell. Illustrated by 
Kurt Wiese. Knopf; $1. About a bear cub. 

The Ageless Story. Lauren Ford. Dodd, Mead; $1.29. 
Reprint of one of our finest Christmas books. 

Blue-Eyed Lady. Ferenc Molnar. Illustrated by Helen 
Sewell. Viking; $2. Two orphans, a department store 
model, and angels, by a famous dramatist. 


SEVEN ANIMAL BOOKS 


Dash and Dart. Mary and Conrad Buff. Viking; $2. 
Many drawings and four oil paintings of great beauty 
illustrate a story of two fawns. 

Marshmallow. Story and pictures by Clare Newberry. 
Harper; $1.75. The author of ““Mittens” presents the 
friendship of a cat and a white rabbit. 

Ambrose Kangaroo. Story and pictures by Elisabeth 
MacIntyre. Scribner; $1.50. Hilarious picture story 
in colors, from Australia. 
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Jared’s Blessing. Story and pictures by Hildegard Wood- 
ward. Scribner; $2. About a mischievous little dog 


owned by a minister’s son in colonial Connecticut. 
Watch the Pony Grow. William Hall. 
Charlotte Steiner. Crowell; $1. 3-5. 


Thoroughbreds. C. W. Anderson. Macmillan; $2. Litho- 


graph portraits and sketches of fine horses. 10 up. 


Watching for Winkie. Story and pictures by Theresa 
Kalab. Longmans, Green; $1.75. Carrier pigeons in 


time of war; a true story. 7-10. 
SEVEN IMPORTANT BIOGRAPHIES FOR 
OLDER CHILDREN 


Long Adventure. Hildegarde Hawthorne. 
Appleton; $2.50. Winston Churchill. 


Illustrated by 


Illustrated. 





Michelangelo: a Renaissance Profile. Leo Lerman, 
Knopf; $3. Nobly illustrated. 

Vagabond in Velvet. Covelle Newcomb. Illustrated, 
Longmans, Green; $2.50. Cervantes. 

Frederic Chopin. Andre Maurois. Harper; $1.75, 

Have You Seen Tom Thumb? Mabel Leigh Hunt. Stokes: 
$2. Charming period piece about Barnum’s midget, 

The Man Who Dared to Care. May Tarver Carroll. 
trated. Longmans, Green; $2. Oglethorpe of 

There Were Giants in the Land. Illustrated. Parra 
Rinehart; $2. Collective biography of great Amer. 
icans, written for adults but greatly enjoyed by 
children. 

All-American. John R. Tunis. Harcourt, Brace; $2, The 
best sport story I have yet found. 





Parent-Teacher Study Course Outlines 


Study courses directed by ADA HART ARLITT 





AMERICA PITCHES IN 


Article: FOOD I HAVE KNOWN — By Alice 
Biester. (See Page 25) 


I. Pertinent Points 


1. The health of the family depends as much on 
adequate feeding as on any other factor. Supply- 
ing good food in sufficient quantities is one of the 
greatest contributions parents can make to the 
war effort. 

2. Providing food for the family means not only 
good buying and excellent preparation; it also 
means dealing with new foods and food substi- 
tutes in such a way as to meet the family’s psycho- 
logical needs. 

3. Every home should have a list of essential 
foods pasted or posted where the family menus can 
be checked against it every day, but parents must 
be wise enough not to arouse a distaste for food in 
general, or for any particular food, by insisting 
too strongly that everybody eat everything or 
some of everything that appears on the table. 
Setting up good food habits involves knowing how 
to make children like foods that are good for them. 


II. Questions to Promote Discussion 


1. What are some rules to follow in making foods 
appetizing? 

2. How can the family budget be planned in such 
a way as to allow for changes in food prices? 

3. How can the family work together to make each 
meal a pleasant experience even when not all the 
family’s favorite foods can be obtained? 

4. How can communities work together to educate 
families for the better use and — of foods? 
5. What are the functions of the parent-teacher 
association with regard to both family and com- 
munity nutrition? 


References: 


Consumer Division, Office of Price Administration, Wash- 
ington, D. C.: Tomatoes and Tomato Products. 
Bureau of Home Economics. U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D.C.: 

Green Vegetables in Low Cost Meals 

Potatoes in Low Cost Meals 

Vitamins from Farm to You 

20 Questions on “Enriched’”’ Flour and Bread 

Egg Dishes at Low Cost 

Farmer’s Bulletin 1888. Poultry Cooking 

Farmer’s Bulletin 1908. Meat for Thrifty Meals 
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BABIES IN WARTIME 


Article: THE AIR RAID SHELTER — By Winj. 
fred E. Bain, (See Page 4) 


I. Pertinent Points 


1. Every family should have a well-organized plan 
for meeting air raid alarms. This should inelude 
(1) a clear idea of what each member of the family 
is to do; (2) a list of materials necessary to take 
to the air raid shelter; and (3) a clear idea of the 
place in which each necessary article is to be 
found. 

2. The emotional balance of parents and their 
attitude toward their children are the most im- 
portant factors in producing a sense of security, 
Parents who themselves feel secure and who have 
well-organized plans for dealing with their children 
in an pegeney situation automatically protect 
the family from undue emotional strain. 

3. Children should have practice in what they are 
to do during air raids. This applies to children 
of all ages, from the one who has just begun to 
walk to the high school boy or girl. The baby needs 
only to learn to obey a special command connected 
with a special kind of game. Older children should 
have a series of clearly planned activities. 


II. Questions to Promote Discussion 


1. What are some ways in which parents can help 
themselves and their children to meet war situa- 
tions? 

2. How far should parents go in protecting their 
children from the shocks and strain of war? _ 
3. What are some ways in which parents can gain 
a sense of security? 

4. How can the parent-teacher association help 
to make individual homes and community al 
raid shelters safer and to prepare all such shelters 
so that the best possible health conditions, both 
for adults and for children, will be maintained? 


References: 


Miller, Joseph and Marie: Parenthood in a World at War. 
Harrisburg: Pennsylvania Congress of Parents and 

ers. 1942. - 
Gruenberg, Sidonie M. (edited by): The Family in a World 
at War. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1942. 
Great Britain. Air Raid Precaution Dept.: Air Raids, 
What You Must Know, What You Must Do. 10c. Obtain 
from British Library, of Information, New York. 
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URING these tragic war days the intelli- 
gently selected motion picture can serve 


two fundamental human needs. It can 
make us laugh or take us out of ourselves, thus 
pringing relaxation and release from emotional 
tension. “My Sister Eileen” and “Bambi” are 
good films for this purpose. Or it can convey in- 
formation that increases our understanding of 
our country, our allies, our enemies, and our war 
effort. “A Journey for Margaret” and “The World 
at War” are excellent of this type. 

Entertaining short subjects include the cartoon, 
the science short, the Pete Smith novelty, and the 
Passing Parade. During the past few months a 
new type of short subject has been produced, 
which is factual in content and documentary in 
form. Some of these are made by the motion pic- 
ture industry, at the request and with the cooper- 
ation of various government bureaus. They are 
made without profit, as a contribution to the war 
effort. “Rear Gunner” and “A. T. C. A.” are good 
examples of these. 

Other documentary shorts are produced by the 
various branches of the service. The Signal Corps 
produced “Fire Power” and “Combat Report.” 
These were probably intended for showing to the 
men in service, but they are of great interest to 
the public. 

The government bureaus are also making films 
for general public information. “Japanese Relo- 
cation” was produced by the Office of War Infor- 
mation, and “A Ship is Born” was produced by 
the U. S. Maritime Commission and the U. S. 
Coast Guard. 

These war shorts usually have a running time 
of from eight to fifteen minutes. They are re- 
leased in 35 millimeter prints for theatrical show- 
ing and in 16 millimeter prints for schools and 
public auditoriums. 

If a theatre has a policy of showing two fea- 
tures, the audience is usually deprived of seeing 
these desirable short subjects. But, since war 
shorts are available to theatre managers at small 
cost, the public is justified in requesting their 
booking. 

Or, public auditorium showings can be arranged 
by the defense council or by any group that has 
the initiative to plan such programs. 

—RUTH B. HEDGES 
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PREPARED UNDER THE DIRECTION OF RUTH B. HEDGES, 
MOTION PICTURE CHAIRMAN OF THE CALIFORNIA 
CONGRESS, WITH THE ASSISTANCE OF HYPATIA GORDON 
PARVIS, REPORT CHAIRMAN 





FAMILY 





THE BLACK SWAN—20th Century-Fox. Direction, Hen 
King. Rafael Sabatini’s swashbuckling tale of the Spanis 
Main, when “villainy wore a sash and the political creed was 
gold, love, and adventure.” Vivid technicolor adds to the 
story-book atmosphere, the cast give good performances, and 
the picture, while not believable, is colorful entertainment. 
The story is of Captain Henry Morgan (a pirate who terrorized 
the Caribbean waters, was captured, pardoned, and made 
governor of Jamaica) and of his efforts, assisted by those of his 
men who stood by him, to end piracy. Cast: sa Power, 
Maureen O’Hara, Laird Cregar, Thomas Mitchell. 

Adults 


Diverting 


14-18 


Diverting 


8-14 
Exciting 


DESTINATION UNKNOWN— Universal. Direction, Ray 
Taylor. Crime melodrama with war background, much action 
and suspense, some peer acting, and smooth direction. This 
story of stolen jewels and international intrigue in Chinese 
territory, concerns a Dutch girl, a German, and an American 


adventurer. Cast: Irene Hervey, William Gargan, Sam 
Levene, Turhan Bey. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Diverting Exciting No 





THE FALCON’S BROTHER—RKO-Radio. Direction, Stan- 
ley Logan. This latest sequence of the series of mystery melo- 
dramas accomplishes two things; it provides an exodus for 
George Sanders from the “Falcon” role, and it introduces his 
real-life brother, Tom Conway, who, in future, will carry on 
as a self-appointed detective. The picture has sustained 
suspense, the usual mystery murder plot, and good acting. 
Cast: George Sanders, Tom Conway, Jane Randolph, Don 
Barclay. 
Adults 


Fair 


14-18 8-14 
Possibly No 


THE FOREST RANGERS—Paramount. Direction, George 
Marshall. The grandeur of the forest, excellently photographed 
in technicolor, is the background for a light triangle love story. 
The picture has good routine acting, spectacular fire scenes, 
some amusing comedy, and a pleasing musical background. A 
forest ranger marries a city girl, in haste, and takes her to his 
station, where she not only has to adjust herself to a new way 
of life but must cope with her husband’s former sweetheart. 
Cast: Fred MacMurray, Paulette Goddard, Susan Hayward, 
Lynne Overman. , 
Adults 14-18 


Entertaining Entertaining 


8-14 


Mature 





GET HEP TO LOVE— Universal. Direction, Charles Lamont. 
Fairly entertaining social drama with high school background, 
average production and direction, and a story that lacks 
originality. A little girl, forced by her avaricious aunt into a 
career as a singer, runs away and finds understanding friends, 
who satisfy her normal desire for school and youthful asso- 
ciates. Cast: Gloria Jean, Jane Frazee, Robert Paige. 
Adults 14-18 


Fair Fair 


8-14 
Probably entertaining 
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I MARRIED’A WITCH—Paramount. Direction, René Clair. 
An amusing fantasy, farcically treated. Clever lines, good 
acting, trick photography, and artistic settings give this film 
distinction and charm. The whimsical story is of a girl, 
Jennifer, and her father (burned for witchcraft in Massachusetts 
in 1690) whose smoke spirits are released by an electrical storm 
in 1942. Jennifer’s spirit takes the form of Veronica Lake, and 
the series of interesting supernatural surprises that follow are 
a tribute to the imagination of writers and director. Cast: 
— March, Veronica Lake, Robert Benchley, Susan Hay- 
ward. 


Adults 14-18 8-14 


Amusing Amusing No 





MOONLIGHT IN HAVANA—Universal. Direction, Anthony 
Mann. A fairly entertaining musical comedy, highlighted by 
the singing of Allan Jones and some clever dance teams. One 
dance, however, is in poor taste. The slight story, which has 
some good comedy situations, is of a baseball player who can 
sing only when he has a cold. He accepts a night club singing 
engagement in Havana, where his team is in training, and his 
life becomes decidedly complicated. Cast: Allan Jones, Jane 
Frazee, William Frawley, Marjorie Lord. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 


Fair Fair Mature 





THE NAVY COMES THROUGH—RKO-Radio. Direction, 
A. Edward Sutherland. An action-packed, exciting naval 
adventure, with strong romantic interest and all the ingredients 
that stir patriotic fervor, such as marching men, flag waving, 
heroism, and sacrifice. Newsreel shots are smoothly cut in, and 
the battle sequences are especially effective. The basic story 
material is logical and believable. A navy gun crew and the 
seamen of a merchant marine convoy prove their valor in an 
encounter with enemy submarine. Cast: Pat O’Brien, George 
Murphy, Jane Wyatt, Jackie Cooper. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 


Interesting Interesting No 





SEVEN DAYS’ LEAVE—RKO-Radio. Direction, Tim Whe- 
lan. Army antics against a musical background of radio bands 
and pen A hodgepodge of specialty acts is tied 
together by a slight but diverting story. The “Missing Heirs” 
radio program informs Private Johnny Gray that he is the 
long-sought heir to his grandfather’s estate, but he finds that 
to qualify he must marry into a certain family. The efforts of 
Johnny and his buddies to make him eligible supply most of the 
action. Some broad comedy lines. Cast: Victor Mature, 
Lucille Ball, Freddie Martin and band, Les Brown and band, 
Wallace Ford. 


Adults 14-18 8-14 
Amusing Amusing Possibly 





THUNDER BIRDS—20th Century-Fox. Direction, William 
Wellman. The Thunder Bird flying field in Arizona, where 
Chinese, English, and American fliers are trained, is the] locale 
of this beautiful technicolor picture. The cast is excellent; 
Preston Foster gives the best performance of his career to date; 
Gene > a subordinate role, is sweet and appealing; and 
Dame May Whitty, in a flashback part, magnificently plays the 
part of a stout-hearted English grandmother. The timely story 
does not emphasize the love interest; instead, it stresses inter- 
national good fellowship and good comradeship among the 
fliers. Cast: John Sutton, Gene Tierney, Preston Foster, 
Jack Holt. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Good Good If interested 





YOU CAN’T ESCAPE FOREVER— Warner Bros. Direction, 
Joe Graham. Diverting comedy-melodrama that combines 
gangster, ghost, and newspaper elements with modern slap- 
stick. The actors do very well; there is some amusing patter 
and a little suspense. The basic story is old. A crusadin 

editor unearths a gang of crooks with the assistance of a gir 
reporter. Cast: George Brent, Brenda Marshall, Gene Lock- 
hart, Roscoe Karns. 


Adults 14-18 8-14 
Diverting Probably No 
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FLYING FORTRESS— Teddington Studios. Direction 
ter Forde. This British film — into prominence +. 
portant branch of the Allied war effort—the use of the > 
Fortresses. Full of action and well balanced by humor 
romance, it has also excellent photography, which lends realism 
to the air action. The plot is rather threadbare, 
oft-repeated story of an erstwhile smart alec who comes Ae 
—_ Few - a of gm - — out to be a soldier 
ast: Richar reene, Carla mann, Bett tocktield, 
Donald Steward. 7 
Adults 14-18 84 
Good Good Exciting 
WHO DONE IT?—Universal. Direction, Erle C, Ken 
This nonsensical mixture of farce and mystery will Probably 
amuse Abbott and Costello fans, although the story materia] 
is less entertaining than in some of their earlier pictures, Cast 
as soda clerks with a yen for radio script writing, they add to 
the general confusion by acting as detectives when a radio 
executive is murdered. Cast: Bud Abbott, Lou. Costello, 
Patric Knowles, Louise Allbritton. 
Adults 14-18 8-14 
Matter of taste Amusing Amusing 


NORTHWEST RANGERS-— Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. Dire. 
tion, Joe Newman. A not unusual story of the Western fron. 
tier, produced with well-photographed forests and some good 
acting, and of special interest to many because the cast include 
an old favorite, Jack Holt. Two boys are orphaned when their 
homes are raided by drunken Indians. As they grow up, one 
turns to gambling, the other joins the Mounted Police, and the 
climax hinges on a choice between friendship and duty. Cag: 
James Craig, William Lundigan, Patricia Dane, Jack Holt, 
John Carradine. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Good western Good Some tense moments 





JOURNEY FOR MARGARET— Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, Di- 
rection, Major W. S. Van Dyke II. Vital, gripping war 

laid in present-day London. The acting is restrained 
impressive, and production is excellent in all departments. The 
story is of an American war correspondent and his wife, a 
expectant mother, who loses her baby, and also her hope of 
future children, through air raid injury. After her return to 
America, her husband becomes so deeply interested in two 
<a children—a boy and a girl—that he is determined to 
take them home with him. However, plane travel tions 
make this very difficult, if not impossible. The c are 
remarkable, and some of the scenes with them tear at your 
heartstrings. Cast: Robert Young, Laraine Day, Fay Bainter, 
Nigel Bruce. 





Adults 14-18 8-14 
Excellent Gripping Too emotional 
ADULT 





FLYING TIGERS— Republic. Direction, David Miller. Ex- 
tremely tense, but interesting, war drama, portraying the 
death-dealing Flying Tigers—the American volunteers who, 
before Pearl Harbor, went to the aid of China. Air combatis 
vividly photographed, with many realistic and some horrifying 
scenes. The players are exceptionally well cast, and their 
acting has a quality of convincing realism. The settings are 
appropriate, and the background music is pleasing. Cast: John 
ayne, John Carroll, Anna Lee, Bill Shirley. 
Adults 14-18 §-14 
Gripping Too tense No 


MANILA CALLING—20th Century-Fox. Direction, Herbert 
I. Leeds. Guerilla counter-action to the Japanese conquerors of 
the Philippines is the basis of this timely melodrama. The 
acting is sincere; the direction is able; the casting is true # 
type; but the action is, at times, confused, and the picture fail 
to inspire patriotism. The story is of an American 
embittered by an experience with a woman in Lisbon, seeks 0 
— by joining up with a mixed guerilla band of Americans 
an vilipince in the Far East. Cast: Lloyd Nolan, Carole 
Landis, Cornel Wilde, James Gleason. 

Adults 14-18 $14 
Interesting Possibly No 
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N—Universal. Direction, Ray Enright. Frontier 
SIN = with law and order pitted against swindling crooks 
d murderers. There is much fighting, gambling, and shoot- 
ws and a touch of romance; excitement and thrills abound, 
re the fight scenes are tense and brutal. A good cast makes 
3 action convincing. The ethics are somewhat confused. 
Cast: Constance Bennett, Patric Knowles, Brod Crawford, 
Anne Gwynne. 








14-18 8-14 
ting Not recommended No 
JUNIOR MATINEE 
(From 8 to 14 Years) 
HENRY ALDRICH, EDITOR— Paramount. Direction, 


Hugh Bennett. Amusing social comedy—definitely on the 
slapstick side—with Henry getting into trouble, as usual, and 
managing to involve a lot of other people. This is faster moving 
than some of the pictures of the series, and it has some fire 
scenes that are thrilling. Henry, as editor of the high school 

per, writes an account of a small fire, claiming incendiarism. 
fis object is to attract attention to the paper, and his success 
jg much greater than he anticipated. Cast: Jimmy Lydon, 
Charles Smith, John Litel, Olive Blakeney. 


Adults 14-18 


Amusing Amusing 


8-14 


Amusing 


ROAD TO MOROCCO— Paramount. Direction, David But- 
ler. This elaborately staged musical farce is a pleasant relief 
from the serious war dramas and war mystery melodramas of 
which there have been many. It is the same nonsensical fun 
as the other Hope-Crosby pictures, but it is clean fun, and cast, 
production, cod deeaiion are good. Many and varied are the 
experiences of this comedy pair, from the beginning, when they 
are shipwrecked off the coast of Egypt, until the end, when they 
are again adrift on a life raft, this time off the New York coast. 
Harems, sheiks, deserts, and camels add colorful atmosphere, 
and a talking camel sequence is cleverly photographed. Cast: 
Bing Crosby, Bob Hope, Dorothy Lamour, Anthony Quinn, 
Dona Drake. 


Adults 


Amusing 


14-18 


Amusing 


8-14 


. Amusing 


MRS. WIGGS OF THE CABBAGE PATCH — Paramount. 
Direction, Ralph ee Alice Hegan Rice’s widely read 
novel is adapted to the screen, with its sentiment, humor, 
tragedy, and the appealing humanism that will probably make 
it of universal interest since it reflects a period of American 
history. It has a well-chosen cast and good production, and the 
many and varied characters are entertainingly delineated. The 
story concerns the humble, warm-hearted Mrs. Wiggs, left by 
her wandering husband to be the sole support of their five 
children. In spite of her struggle with illnesses and dire poverty, 
she manages to be the inspiration and stay of the entire neigh- 
borhood. Cast: Fay Bainter, Carolyn Lee, Hugh Herbert, 
Vera Vague. 
Adults 

Good 


14-18 
Good 


8-14 
Good 





INTERESTING AND TIMELY 
SHORT SUBJECTS 





JAPANESE RELOCATION—This reviews the army-super- 
ised mass evacuation from the Pacific Coast of all residents of 
Japanese ancestry. It is told in the factual style adopted for 
government-produced war shorts. 


IT’S EVERYBODY’S WAR— Far too tense for many people, 
this film tells a restrained but unforgettable story of the 
heartbreaks that come to one small American town in wartime. 


FIRE POWER—This vivid picture points out the vast effort 
required from both the military and the civilian personnel to 
supply and equip our fighting Army. 
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MADERO OF MEXICO-— A Passing Parade short. Interest- 
ing biography of the Mexican patriot, Francisco Madero, 
aristocrat, who befriended the poor of his native land. 


WE REFUSE TO DIE—The story of the Czechoslovakian 


village of Lidice. A screen play featuring Ellen Drew and 
Barry Sullivan. 


ANIMALS IN SOUTH AMERICA~— Actually filmed in 


Brazil, this picture combines unusual birds and beasts with the 
animation device of the series. 


SWEENEY STEPS OUT— Warner Bros. A small boy of five 
slips away from home, with his rx 4 elephant, and in search 
of adventure. Narrated by John Kieran, and with some 
delightful candid camera shots of animals that seem to catch 


unique facial expressions, this short film is excellent enter- 
tainment. 


PRIVATE SMITH OF THE U. S. A.—This is the first release 
of a new series, planned to replace the “March of Time” 
formerly made by this company (RKO-Radio). It tells the 
story of one Smith during his first thirteen weeks in the Army. 


REAR GUNNER~— Made to be shown at every air force - 
nery school to all soldiers before they start their courses. Tt is 
a new type of orientation and morale film, developed from the 


increased use of the screen in training programs in all branches 
of the Army. 








Send Season’s Greetings 
By sending the 







National 

Parent- 

Teacher 
An attractive, ain 
appropriate, and CHRISTMAS 
inexpensive gift to: GIFT 


A relative who has children 
A relative who is a teacher 
Friends who have children 

The school principal 

The teachers’ room 

The school library 

The public library 

A Sunday school teacher 

A home missionary 


A clinic 


A hospital maternity ward 

A minister and his wife 

The YWCA 

The YMCA 

The local Red Cross chapter 

Someone in return for a courtesy 
extended to the P.T.A. (or to 
yourself) during the year. 


Make Christmas gift subscription checks or money or- 
ders payable to the Nationat Parent-Tgacuer. Sub- 
scription rate $1 a year. 





SUBSCRIPTION BLANK 


National Parent-Teacher 


600 S. Michigan Blvd., Chicago, Ill. Date. 


I am enclosing $1. Please send the NATIONAL PARENT-TEACHER 
for one year to 





Name. 





Street and No 





City and State 
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COMMUNITY LIFE IN 
A DEMOCRACY * 


Program Outline 
(Based on Chapters [iI and IV) 


Dramatic Situation 


“‘Fred,”’ announced young Mrs. Jones, “I’ve a sur- 
prise for you.” She tied the last of her Christmas pack- 
ages and placed it under the shining tree. ‘“‘Right after 
Christmas I’m going to work.” 

Her husband looked up. ‘‘Work? How do you 
mean?” 

“The new war plant here is taking on women eve 
day. I’d be helping to win the war. And think of all 
the things I could do for the children!”’ 

Fred Jones shook his head. “I don’t like the idea, 
Sally. You’re already helping to win the war on the 
home front. And what you’re doing for the children is 
far beyond any material benefit. This sort of thing, for 
instance.”’ He indicated the glittering Christmas tree. 
“You mean everything to them—home, comfort, secu- 
rity. What will they do when you’re at work?” 

“‘Freddie’ll be in school. You know he’s well taken 
-_ of there. And I can find a good nursery school for 

anet.”’ 

“‘But, Sally, Janet’s only four! And Freddie’s not in 
school all day.” 

“‘He’s there most of the day. And besides, Fred, 
schools aren’t cut off from everyday life nowadays. 
They’re busy right now, planning ways to take care of 
children after school hours.”’ 

Mr. Jones shook his head again. ‘‘I don’t like it. It 
sounds risky to me.”’ 





Fundamental Questions and Problems 


1. If Mr. and Mrs. Jones sought your advice on the 
question under discussion, what would be your ans- 
wer? 
vr you feel that there is something to be said on both 
sides? 

2. How much bearing on this problem have the ages 
of the Jones children? Would you answer differently if 
Freddie and Janet were (a) children in higher elemen- 
tary grades, or (b) adolescents? 

3. Supposing that Mrs. Jones goes to work in the war 
plant, how can the school cooperate with the home to 
maintain family solidarity under the new conditions? 

4. What is the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers doing to meet this emergency situation? Has 
your local P.T.A. participated in day-care projects? 


True or False 


1. Many substitutes for a normal home and family 
life for children have excellent points, but none is 
entirely adequate. 

2. The economic value of a mother’s work outside 
the home should be the paramount consideration in 
determining whether this work should be undertaken, 
especially in wartime. 

3. If Mrs. Jones decides to take on the industrial 
work, she can approach the matter intelligently by 
sg the nearest U.S. Employment Service 

ce. 
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Contributors 


WINIFRED E. BAIN, president of Wheelock Co 
and chairman of the editorial board of Child} 
Education, is noted as both speaker and 
Especially worthy of note is her book Parents ; 
Modern Education, a work that takes high rank ame 
publications dealing with child guidance and 
velopment. . 


ALICE BIESTER has charge of the Nutrition 
of the Division of Home Economics at the Unive. 
of Minnesota. She is also chairman of the state now 
tion committee. An acknowledged expert in her fia 
she has to her credit a signal recognition from 
American Home Economics Association, having sery 
as chairman of its Food and Nutrition Division, 


WILLIAM G. CARR, secretary of the Education, 
Policies Commission and assistant director of the 
National Education Association, is unquestionably 
one of the most influential leaders in American edgy. 
cation. The Principles of Education in Americas 
Democracy, as well as the other publications rele 
under his direction, attests Dr. Carr’s steadfast ¢ 
viction that the nation’s schools have a part to pls 
in achieving and maintaining true democracy. 


JAMES CLARKE, of the Office of War Informatik 
Washington, D.C., is an editor and writer of widea 
various experience. In 1941 he was a member of 
War Savings Staff of the U.S. Treasury, helping | 
plan and publicize the war savings education progra 
The father of three children, Mr. Clarke has a pep 
sonal as well as a professional interest in education, 


& 
- 


LEONARD W. Mayo is dean of the School of Applig 
Social Sciences at Western Reserve University, 
land. He is also chairman of the Children’s By 
Commission on Children in Wartime and presi¢ 
of the Child Welfare League of America. In all ¢ 
capacities he has justified the confidence reposed 
his ability. 







STERLING NORTH, author, lecturer, and literar 
editor of the Chicago Daily News, is known all oy 
America not only as an artist in literature but as) 
sensitive observer and interpreter of world conditions 
His contributions, in both prose and verse, have ap 
peared in all leading literary journals. . 










BoNARO W. OVERSTREET, perhaps more clearly 
than any other writer of our day, has shown how the 
plastic ideal of democracy may be molded into practi- 
cal forms of everyday living. Her remarkable insight 
and her no less remarkable ability to communicate 
this insight to others have long been happily familiar 
to readers of the National Parent-Teacher. 











Pau. A. Wirty is a frequent contributor to the 
National Parent-Teacher. Director of the Psye 
Educational Clinic at Northwestern University 
widely known for his success in educational proj 
based upon use of the psychology of play, Dr. 
has added much to the sum of educational knowledge 
both through research and by original contribution 










The following parent-teacher leaders are responsible 
this month’s “P.T.A. Frontiers”: Mrs. Tuttle Lockw 
President, Kentucky Congress, and Mrs. W. S. Mi 
Mrs. Avery J. Pratt, President, New York State 
and Mrs. John F. Stokes; Mrs. Fred J. Peterson, F 
Wyoming Congress, and Mrs. T. R. Rice; Mrs. E. W. Ea 
President, Kansas Congress, and Mrs. A. T. Jenki 
Mrs. Theodore Gleichman, President, Illinois Cong 
Mrs. Albert H. Roessler. "9 
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